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PUBLISHERS' MESSAGE 



AS even a brief glimpse of its contents will show, the plan 
and scope of this volume, now for the first tirne given 
to the public, have been so carefully designed and so 
closely adhered to, that the book covers every phase of every 
field of the Art of Making-Up. Many months of painstaking 
research, and considerable expense were lavished upon its 
compilation and preparation, and the result, which lies before 
you, will doubtless meet every requirement of those interested. 

The aim of the publishers has been to produce an educa- 
tional work, exhaustively treating of this fascinating subject, 
and they hope to convince its readers that nothing in the slight- 
est degree approaching it has ever appeared. Not only are the 
materials, necessaries and methods of making up thoroughly 
described here, but the valuable knowledge, so inculcated, is 
delightfully emphasized by and embellished with costly re- 
productions of rare photographs of theatrical folk, both on 
and off the stage, which have been procured with considerable 
pains and outlay. Thus, when drawings were used, hereto- 
fore, to demonstrate various methods of making up, the pub- 
lishers, in this instance, have discarded these, as far as might 
be, substituting reproductions of actual photographs of well- 
known artists in private life, and by way of contrast, in some 
of their most famous characterizations. By means of these 
■ "human documents," each of which is a pictorial object lesson 
-in whatever branch of the subject it illustrates, the student, 
it is believed, cannot fail to be impressed with the practica- 
bility of these make-ups, which are so clearly prove'n to be 
absolutely possible of imitation. 

In addition to these, the book is illustrated, wherever 
possible, with skillfully executed drawings and diagrams, in 
order to fully describe the various stages of each make-iip. 
Thus "high lights" and the making of crepe hair beards 
are treated of, and, in one remarkable chapter, is found a 
series of innovations in the art never before given in print. 
In Chapter VI, an invaluable addition to the book, will be 
found talks on making up by prominent actors which may be 



termed a "High School Course" in the art, as they afford the 
reader the benefit of manj' years of golden experience on the 
part of the contributors^ In connection with this chapter are 
given a number of full page illustrations of the most famous 
characterizations of some of the leading lights of the stage. 
This great mass of information has been most carefully and 
cleverly classified for comprehensive ready reference, and will 
be found a perfect treasure trove by the professional as well 
as the amateur actor. 

There have been all "kinds and conditions" of pamphlets 
published, with the laudable purpose of imparting information 
regarding make-up, but, generally, the compilers have had no 
experience in characterization, and the result is merely — 
"words, words, words." Practically, they are valueless, and 
do not assist the student to a clear understanding of the basic 
principles of make-up. In truth, it lies alone within the 
province of the actor to outline effectively the theories and 
methods of this art. 

"Ye cannot know what ye have never tried," says Cardinal 
Richelieu, and so, it is the actor of experience who has tried 
and who knows — the man who has played many parts, to 
whom we must look for practical information upon the subject. 

There has long existed a demand for a work on this 
theme which could be regarded as a reliable text book — an 
authority, for it is needed in forwarding the work of the 
dramatic schools, and it must necessarily be of great advant- 
age to amateurs in overcoming the difficulties they encounter 
when making up for their performances. 

In conclusion, the publishers desire to tender their 
acknowledgments of the many courtesies shown by their artist 
friends who have contributed from their store of knowledge to 
the following chapters, and to prominent photographers who 
have assisted the author in the "making up" of this work by 
permitting the use of certain photographs in its compilation. 
For all such favors and concessions hearty thanks are hereby 
extended. 

1905- M. WITMARK & SONS. 
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MAKING UP— A HISTOR.Y 

The custom of making up, with the use of stains and cos- 
metiques, dates back to the earHest period of history. It has 
not been confined to any one cHme or age, but has flourished 
in nearly every country of which there is a written record. 

The desire for adornment and decoration seems to be a 
common instinct, as much developed in the savage of isolated 
places as it is among the enlightened people of civiliza- 
tion. Even as far back as the early Egyptians, we find them 
slaves to adornment, the men appearing with plaited beards 
and dyed faces. So the custom has come down through cen- 
turies, and, tracing it, we arrive in England during the time 
of Sheridan — the period of the snuff-box, rapier, powdered 
wig and beauty spot, when the vogue was as much followed by 
men as by women. The fops and the dandies, as well as 
miladye, all worshipped at the shrine of unreality ; but it is not 
the purpose here to give- an extended account of the use of 
co'smefiques, for the relationship between these and make-up 
for the stage is very slight, indeed. 

Make-up, as a legitimate art to-day, exists only in the pre- 
cincts of the theatre. It is a special art for a special purpose, 
and belongs particularly to stage work. 

With the earliest record of dramatic performances there is, 
of course, recounted the appearance of the actors." We are 
told they wore masks indicative of the nature of the character 
which was being portrayed. This practice originated in Greece, 
and later was transplanted with other customs to Rome, whose 
people emulated and fostered the art, science and drama of 
decadent Athens. 

These masks represented the features in exaggerated ex- 
pressions of whatever feeling or passion the character was 
intended to indicate. 

There were masks representing anger, revenge, hatred, 
mirth, etc., worn by actors interpreting these emotions, whose 
faces were never seen. So from these originated the "Masks 
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of Comedy and Tragedy," which are to-day regarded as 
emblematic of the drama. 

The first departure was made by some strolling actors from 
ancient Rome, who discarded the masks — intentionally, or 
possibly for other reasons, we cannot tell. Nevertheless, they 
stained their faces with dyes made from certain leaves. 

The most marked progress in make-up is noticed during 
the Middle Ages, when the Monks presenting the mystery, 
morality and miracle plays, endeavored to give some semblance 
of reality to the existing notions of the Biblical and allegorical 
characters represented. 

Advancing to a later period — that golden age of literature — 
we find that make-up among the players of William Shake- 
speare was unknown, and for nearly two centuries the charac- 
ters of any period were not only presented without it, but in 
the dress of the day. There are accounts of several actors 
making attempts in this line, but their efforts did not meet with 
encouragement, and the detail, correct dressing of hisorical 
characters and the art of make-up did not become general until 
many years after the Elizabethan age. 

And then we come to a time still within the memory of 
many living actors, who give accounts of the crude requisites 
employed for making up during the "good old stock company 
days." And yet, with a bit of chalk, a little carmine and some 
burnt paper, very good results were often accomplished by the 
actors who possessed a sense of the artistic. But really satis- 
factory work was not accomplished in this direction until the 
comparatively recent introduction of grease paints. To describe 
accurately the proper use of these paints is the purpose of 
this book. 



THE ART OF MAKE-UP. 

Make-up has, with the use of grease-paint, become an art 

an art interesting and fascinating, and, like other arts, capable 
of developing and perfecting through the medium of study, 
research, observation and practice. 

A knowledge of this art, aided by the many modem 
requisites that have been invented for this purpose, enables the 
actor to accomplish results that are truly remarkable and 
startling. 




Famous Stars Making Up — John Drew 
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Make-up reflects the outward physical signs of charac- 
ter, and expression that of emotion. So it is as necessary to 
give a striking character in one's appearance, as it is to 
give a reflex of human nature in our activity. In order 
to accompHsh this, one should perfect himself or herself in 
many branches of the art. Every accomplishment acquired 
by the player will at some time be found useful, and an 
understanding of even the rudiments of painting, the mixing 
of pigments, the blending of colors, will be of inestimable 
value to the •student of make-up. 



IMPORTANCE OF DETAIL. 

The fact must not be overlooked that there is quite a dis- 
tinction between artistic make-up and a clever disguise. 
Almost anyone of professional experience can, by the aid of 
beards, wigs and other accessories, completely conceal his 
identity. This is an easy accomplishment and gives no evi-. 
dence, as some actors suppose, that the intricacies of make-up 
have been mastered. There may be some indeed who never 
advance beyond this stage, which is regrettable. A player 
should, by all means, understand the effect of color-blending, 
delicate shading and the proper manipulation of wigs and 
beards, for this is necessary to successful character impersona- 
tion. 

A careful observance of details is absolutely essential to 
the mastery of this phase of make-up. An erroneous idea 
exists that only certain broadly penciled lines are required, 
owing to the supposedly diminishing effect caused by the foot- 
lights ; but the actor of experience knows that these same 
footlights are candid friends. They do not enhance values, 
but instead, usually show things as they are, and not as they 
would seem to be. 

To prove satisfactory, care, detail, and smoothness, must 
be observed. It is a fallacy that "any old thing" will appear 
rich and dazzling on the stage, behind those fascinating foot- 
lights ; on the contrary, the quality of the costumes, the 
properties and the faults and blemishes in the make-up are 
readily discerned, and "faking" does not always deceive an 
audience, as inexperienced actors sometimes fondly imagine. 
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AN EXAMPLE 
OF REALISM 

A Remarkable 
Make-Up. 

This startling illus- 
tration is the reproduc- 
tion of a photograph of 
Stanley Drewitt in his 
remarkable character- 
isation ofDethe {Death) 
in the ancient "morality 
play" called "Every- 
man." This, play has 
been produced through- 
out the United States 
for several seasons by 
Ben Greet's company of 
players under Charles 
Frohman's manage- 
ment. It was first pro- 
duced about 1492, the 
year in which Columbus 
discovered the American 
continent, and teaches a 
noble lesson. 'In his 
characteriza- 
tion of Dethe — as the 
word death was spelled 
at the time "Everyman" 
waswritten — Mr. Drew- 
itt shows that it is possi- 
ble to transform the 
human features even 
into the semblance of a 
skull by means of^ a 
skillful make-up, for 
this facial effect is not 
a mask, as might be 
supposed, but is the re- 
sult of a wonderful 
jnake-up applied dircct- 
/•' to the actor's own 
features. 




STANLEY DREWITT AS DETHE IN EVERYMAN 
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A VALUABLE TRUTH. 



never be apparent to the audience, as this shows clumsy execu- 
tion, is disappointing to those on the other side of the foot- 
lights, and totally defeats the purposes of make-up, that great 
promoter of fine impersonation. 



REALISM. 



In these days of realism, when drawing rooms on the 
stage are furnished with as much care and expense, and as 
great a regard for tasteful decoration as if intended for an 
actual living apartment, there is increased necessity for com- 
plete harmony between the actor and his surroundings. 

The invention of subtle devices by which the spectator is 
completely illusioned, combined with the substitution of many 
real accessories, for the formerly used "properties," or 
"faked" articles of stage decoration, has reached a wonderful 
degree of perfection. Nor has this advancement been con- 
fined within the limits of stage properties and scenerj^^ as the 
evolution of make-up through the comparatively recent intro- 
duction of grease-paint, has given to this branch of stage-craft 
a realism which completes the impressiveness of modern 
dramatic presentations. 

If the part to be played by an actor is of such a nature 
that his own individuality must be completely submerged, it 
demands thoroughness and such fidelity to nature that the audi- 
ence can detect no suggestion of artificiality. 

As the knowledge of the stage manager has advanced in 
supplying realistic effects, ■ so the actor in his "make-ups" 
has kept pace with modern realism. Of course, there are 
parts to be played upon the stage which are identical with the 
personality of the actor, and in such instances he is only 
required to "play himself." On the other hand, when in looks, 
manner, bearing and temperament, the character is opposite 
to the actor's own personal attributes, he must, of course, 
simulate those qualities with such marked cleverness that, in 
the imagination of the audience, he does not exist, but only 
the individual whom he is impersonating. The illusion must 
in this particular sphere. The evidences of make-up should 
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be as perfect as possible. How can this be accomplished, 
then, if the make-up is not sufficiently effective to seem in the 
eyes of the audience, not paint and powder, but the character 
such as he would look, if they should meet him in real life? 

If the make-up be defective, it wiU at once establish an 
incongruity destructive to the whole charm of the perform- 
ance; nor can it be supposed that elaborate, fashionable and 
corrects costumes are the only requisites for an ideal per- 
formance. They are essential, it is true, but they are not, in 
themselves, sufficient. , 



MAKE-UP AS AN ASSET. 

The knowledge of make-up is most important to the sup- 
porting actor, who is cast for all sorts of parts ; and especially 
for the "Heavy Man," Character Actor, Comedian, and "Old 
Man" of the company. In fact, he finds greater use for his 
knowledge than does the "Star," though it is equally important 
to each one. 

Edwin Forrest was once complimented upon his per- 
formance of "King Lear," the critic remarking that Mr. 
Forrest played the part admirably. The great actor replied, 
"Played, sir? Why, sir! I am Lear!" He was real; therein 
lies the secret of success. Be real. Real, even in the unreality 
of the supernatural. Let your idealism be idealistically real. 
Be real' in the interpreting of human emotions, real in the 
make-up of the character, in dress, in features, and you will 
not appear to the audience as a puppet, a marionette, but as an 
individual, a being with life. 

The key-note of success on the modern stage is the abil- 
ity to convey the impression of reality to the audience. One 
very often says of a player that- his performance was "con- 
vincing," or "carried conviction with it." These terms are 
synonyms for realism in the actor's art, and his make-up is 
not the least requisite which he employs, in order to produce 
an ensemble impression of "truth" in his work. 



MAKING UP AND METAMORPHOSIS. 

To persons outside the theatre, make-up has never been 
properly understood. The ingenious methods of transformation 
that form the secrets of the dressing-room are beyond the com- 
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prehension of the audience, nor are the majority of spectators 
aware to what extent the actor's personaUty is lost in his char- 
acter portrayal. Indeed, it would prove one of the most inter- 
esting features of a performance if an assemblage could see the 
player as he enters the stage door at seven o'clock and then 
view the marvelous change when he makes his appearance 
before the footlights. 

Making up, therefore, is one of the most important fac- 
tors in stage life, and a degree of perfection in this worK 
requires, as in every other art, infinite research, careful atten- 
tion and earnest application. 

What we do well, repays us ; what we do ill, defames us. 




SECTION II 

REQUIREMENTS 

It is impossible to state the exact amoun-t of make-up 
material that is necessary to keep on hand. Professionally 
•speaking, in these days of "one-part an entire season," very 
little is required. For the stock actor, whose arduous duties 
prevent him from constantly sending to the manufacturer, 
it is, of course, well to have a great variety of requisites 
on hand, in order to be able to make up for any part for 
which he may unexpectedly be cast; but with a profes- 
sional who knows exactly what he will need all season, it is 
quite different. For example : A person cast for a juvenile 
or straight part will need a stick of grease paint, a box of 
powder of a well-chosen color, Hp-rouge, a box of dry rouge, 
a small stick of black grease paint, a powder puff, a hare's 
foot, cold cream and a "lining stick." These constitute every- 
thing that is necessary. Their proper use and method of 
application will be described later. Character make-up, on 
the ' contrary, requires a great variety of shades of paint, 
liners and powders. 

It would be very disagreeable for the amateur and experi- 
menter, when practicing a make-up, and having it half finished, 
to find some article missing which prevents its completion. 
It is well, therefore, to secure at the outset everything for 
the complete study of this art; and right here a warning 
it .appropriate: always procure the very best quality of paint, 
etc., as you will find that, in the end, it will not prove so 
expensive as an inferior article. 

A complete list of requirements for the benefit of the 
beginner is given below : 

Flesh Grease-paints, , Powder for the Hair, 

Lining Grease-paints, Nose Putty, 

Cream Paints, Adhesia, 

Moustache Paste, Mascaro, 

Joining Paste, Liquid Cream, 

Clown White, Black Wax, 

Prepared Burnt Cork, Lip-rouge, 

Complexion Powder, Rouge de Theatre (dry). 

White .Powder. Crepe Hair. 
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Spirit Gum, Hare's Foot, 

Pomade, Brushes, 

Bear's Grease, Comb and Brush, . 

Brilliantine, Orange Wood Lining Stick, 

Eye-brow pencils, Blending Stumps, 

Crayons,' Court Plaster, 

Cosmetiques, Scissors, 

India Ink, Towels, 

Cold Cream, Wash-up Soap, 

Vaseline, Wash-up Sponge, 

Cocoa Butter Nail File, 

Pure Almond Oil, Knife, 

The Mirror, Mascaro BrusheS; 

Powder-box Wallets, Pins of all varieties, 

Powder Puffs, Mouches. 



GREASE-PAINT FLESH COLORS. 

Grease-paint is the temporary eradicator of wrinkles, 
and also the means by which they are acquired — a paradoxi- 
cal statement, but think for a moment £|.nd the meaning will be 
clear. By its aid the young may become old without waiting 
for the lapse of time, and the old may secure the appearance- 
of the bloom of youth for the time being. 

What would the actor do without grease-paint? What 
did he do before it was used, which was not so long ago? 
Indeed the time when it was not used is within the memory 
of many active persons on the stage to-day. We have 
learned, upon the best authority, that the first actor to use 
grease-paints was the famous Charles Fechter. There are 
actors in nearly every company who will tell you that in their 
early careers their make-up for all sorts of parts consisted only 
of a bit of carmine, drop-chalk, and either burnt cork or burnt 
paper until grease-paint was invented by the Germans. 

Flesh grease-paint is the foundation, the groundwork of 
make-up, and unusual care should be taken, therefore, that 
the, foundation is perfect before beginning to rear the struc- 
ture. 

Grease-paint is made in sticks of various shades, from 
the alabaster white of the clown, to the weather tan of the 
mariner, and these sticks are numbered for the convenience 
of the consumer, certain numbers always representing certain 
shades. The following list of grease-paints, known as the 
flesh tints, represent the shades of the complexion required 
for stage work : 
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No. I. Very pale flesh color. 

2. Light flesh, deeper tint. 

3. Natural flesh color, for Juveniles. 

4. Rose tint color, for Juveniles. 

5. Deeper shade color, for Juvenile Heroes. 

6. Healthy sunburnt color, for Juveniles. 

7. Healthy sunburnt color, deeper shade. 

8. Healthy color, for Middle Ages. ," 
g. Sallow color, for Young Men. 

10. Sallow color, for Old Age. 

11. Ruddy color, for Old Age. 

12. Olive color, healthy. 

13. Olive color, lighter shade. 

14. Gypsy, flesh color. 

15. Othello (Moor). 

16. Chinese. 

17. American Indian. 

18. East Indian, Hindoos, Filipino, Malays, etc. 

19. Japanese. 

20. Negro. 

IMPORTANT. — The numbers of these paints are those of the 
prominent American manufacturers^. The numbers of German grease 
paints manufactured by Leichner differ from the above. In ordering' 
grease paints mention the shade desired, as well as the number. The 
numbers mentioned throughout this book, as examples, refer to the 
above table. 



CREAM PAINTS. 

These are of a softer consistency than the grease-paints.. 
They are put up in jars, instead of sticks, and are more 
generally used by women. The effect produced is practically-; 
the same as that resulting from grease-paint. The different 
shades are white, flesh, pink, brunette, deep brunette for dark 
complexions, also Creole, Gypsy, Indian and other shades,? 
which may be made to order. It may be well to state here, 
to those who have never used these articles, that the appli- 
cation of good greaseTpaint is in no way disagreeable ; in 
fact, it will be foimd more pleasant than otherwise, and will 
not injure the most delicate skin. 



GREASE-PAINT LINERS. 

"Liners" are used for other purposes than that which 
is implied by their name. They are handy, not only for makinp- 
lines, but are also the paints used for coloring, blending and 
creating shadows, for sunken effects, and also to produce high 
lights. 




Amateurs Making Up — Columbia College Students. 
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They are made of grease in sticks, half the size of the 
flesh tints; the colors mostly used are: Gray (in three 
shades), light brown, dark brown, blue (in three shades), 
crimson, verinilion, carmine, white, black. 

Black is used for lining the eyes, darkening the eyebrows 
and eyelashes. 

White "is for blending the wrinkles, for high lights and to 
secure prominence to certain features. 

Blue is also used for lining the eyes, and is preferable to 
black, especially for blondes. 

Red is put to many uses. It may be used for coloring in 
place of rouge; also for the lips. 

Deeper tints of flesh-colored paint can be made by mixing 
a light shade of flesh tints with red. 

For dark, ruddy, sunburnt characters, red rubbed on 
the face after the complexion paint has been put on will be 
found useful, if carefully blended. 

Dark red is for the cheeks of old men. 

Different shades of gray are for producing shadows to 
secure sunken effects in the cheeks; dark gray is sometimes 
desirable for wrinkles. 

Brown is principally used for lining the face, and is the 
best color for producing wrinkles. It is used for the eye- 
brows instead of black, when required by the complexion of 
the character portrayed. 

The proper manner of applying grease-paints is described 
in detail under its own heading. 



ADHESIA. 



This is one of the very best preparations for making 
false hair, moustaches or whiskers adhere to the face. It 
possesses many advantages over the preparation which is sold 
for this purpose called "Spirit Gum." All trouble caused by 
spirit gum has now been overcome by the use of the new prepa- 
ration, Adhesia. 

Here are some of the many advantages which Adhesia 
possesses over other preparations used for this purpose: 

I. Spirit Gum is carried in bottles, which are frequently 
broken. Adhesia is a thin paste, put up in collapsible tubes, 
non-breakable, convenient and safe. 
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2. Spirit Gum will not stick over grease-paint. Adhesia 
will. To serve its purpose^ Spirit Gum must come in direct 
contact vifith the skin, and from the manner in which it draws 
and burns it must surely be injurious. In using Adhesia, 
independent of the fact that it has no injurious properties, the 
skin is further protected by the thick coaing of cold cream, 
grease-paint and powder which has been previously applied. 

3. The absence of grease-paint in using Spirit Gum is 
an additional cause of trouble, especially with a dark make- 
up, for invariably the white skin under a crepe hair beard is 
quite noticable. Adhesia remedies this evil. 

4. Spirit Gum takes some time to stick, and the beard 
or moustache must be held firmly in place for a few moments 
before it becomes fixed. Adhesia hardens at once. 

5. Alcohol is needed for removing Spirit Gum, and in 
taking off the hair the skin is often lacerated, whereas with 
Adhesia nothing of this kind can occur, as it is easily removed. 

Adhesia sometimes forms a thin coating on the back of 
moustaches and beards, holding them ia place like a fine 
gauze, so that, when carefully removed, the same hair may be 
used a number of times. 



NOSE PUTTY. 

A soft, plastic material, used for changing the contour of 
the features by building out the chin and nose. By its help 
features can be made to assume effects, both exaggerated and 
grotesque, or a face lacking in perfect outline' can be modeled 
to assume the symmetry of a Greek profile. The face of an 
actor with a retrousse nose can be fashioned, with the aid of 
putty, into a noble Roman countenance. 

Young actors, who are ambitious to play heroic roles, 
and whose histrionic abilities lie in this direction, but who feel 
debarred from, ever excelling in these parts because of weak 
or irregular features, can overcome the difficulty by carefully 
studying the skillful handling of this valuable article of make- 
up.. With care and experience one can become so expert 
in its use, that a false nose and chin can be built, or warts, 
wrinkles, etc., can be made which -will deceive even a profes- 
sional at close inspection, 
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JOINING PASTE. 

There is also a grease-paint Itnown as joining paste. 
It is an extra heavy paint used for blending wig-bands and 
bald fronts of wigs with the forehead. The regular grease- 
paint, however, seems to answer every purpose, and joining 
paste is seldom used. 

MOUSTACHE PASTE. 

Used in hiding or flattening the natural moustache. •■ 



CLOWN WHITE. 

A paste or grease-paint, especially prepared for clown 
make-ups. 

MASCARO. 

Mascaro, or water-cosmetique, as it is sometimes called, 
is used to change the color of the moustache, beard, eye- 
brows or hair. It comes in blocks like water-color jiaints, 
and is -easily applied with a small tooth brush. It is particu- 
larly useful in blending one's own side hair with the color of 
the wig, in order to secure a more natural appearance, when 
the latter is made without ear-locks. 

Mascaro is easily washed off and is not injurious. 

The following are the colors in which Mascaro may be 
had : White, Gray, Blonde, Red, Auburn, Titian, Brown and 
Black. 



BLACK ENAMEL (Email Noir). 

A preparation used to give the effect of missing teeth. 
A special black wax is also used for this purpose. 



LIP ROUGE. 

A paste for outlining and heightening the color of the 
lips. It comes in light and dark shades. 



ROUGE DE THEATRE. 

A dry rouge, which is used with a powder make-up, and 
also for touching up and heightening the color of the cheeks, 
after the completion of the grease-paint make-up. This comes 
in three shades: light, medium and dark. 




Famous Stars Making Up — Maxine Elliot. 
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POMADE. 

For waxing the moustache and goatee. 



COSMETIQUES. 

Cosmetiques are no longer a feature of the make-up 
requirements. Grease-paint can accomplish all that has here- 
tofore been done with cosmetiques, and with more satisfactory 
results. 



COLD CREAM. 

In the matter of Cold Cream, it is fafte economy to buy 
anything save the best brand, for many reasons, but mainly 
because Vaseline, which will cause a growth of hair on the 
face (especially objectionable to the fair sex), is employed in 
the cheaper grades. 

Cold Cream is used almost universally for the purpose of 
filling the pores of the skin before the grease-paint is applied. 
It is used, too, for removing the make-up. Get the best. 

Vaseline is also used for the above purpose, but, being 
rather greasy, is not considered as satisfactory as Cold Cream. 



COCOA BUTTER. 

As Cocoa Butter comes in such small cakes, is so light, 
and such a little of it goes a long way, it is well to have some 
of it in the make-up box for emergencies. If you should run 
out of Cold Cream, the Cocoa Butter will remove the make-up 
quite as efifectually. Cocoa Butter also increases the growth 
of hair on the face, even more than Vaseline. 



BRILLIANTINE. 

Used for giving lustre to the hair. 



ALMOND OIL. 

Also used for removing make-up. 



LIQUID CREAM. 

This cream, which is sold in bottles, should always be 
put in aluminum flasks for traveling. It is a preparation 
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which is used for whitening the hands, arms and neck. Grease- 
paint, if used on the hands, will ruin one's costume. The 
cream is applied with a sponge, and to avoid a streaky appear- 
ance, should be carefully smoothed down with the palm of 
the hand. This cream is mostly used by women. 



HARE'S FOOT. 

A Hare's Foot is used to apply the dry rouge; also for 
brushing off superfluous powder. These are found in many 
different sizes. 



CREPE HAIR. 

Small plaits of hair, made in Germany, prepared for the 
making of beards, moustaches and eyebrows. It is purchased 
by the yard, and comes in many shades. For ordinary use, 
a yard of Crepe Hair will last a season. The following are 
the shades in which the Crepe Hair is made: White, silver 
gray, iron gray, blonde, black, light brown, medium brown, 
dark brown, Hght red and dark red. Wool is also used' for 
the same purpose, but the effect produced is not so natural. 



ORANGE WOOD LINING STICKS. 

For making fine lines, wrinkles, and lining eyebrows. 



ARTISTS' STUMPS. 

Stumps of paper and leather for making and blending 
wrinkles and lines, and for lines around the eyes. 



PREPARED BURNT CORK. 

, This is superior to the home-made article. It produces a 
smoothness unattainable with ordinary burnt cork. It is used 
for Minstrel and Negro Burlesque characters. 



COURT PLASTER. 

No matter how pure grease-paint may be, it is a recog- 
nized fact that any accidental break in the skin should be kept 
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entirely free from foreign matter; therefore, court plaster 
should find its place in the make-up box, and be used to cover 
any abrasion of the skin before making up. After taking off 
the make-up, it should also be removed. 



INDIA INK. 



India Ink is still used by some for making lines upon the 
face and for darkening the eyebrows. Its use is not consid- 
ered advisable. 



POWDER. 



Powder may be procured in nearly every desired shade 
and color ready prepared for use, so that it is unnecessary ■ 
to give any formula for mixing it. 

When some particular shade is required by the profes- 
sional, which is not carried in stock, it would be wise to 
haye it mixed at the manufacturer's under his direction, and- 
by gas or electric light. If powder is mixed in the daylight 
it is almost certain to produce a different effect to that 
intended. 

Powder is the beautifier. It softens and gives a natural 
effect to the make-up. It represents the finishing touch and 
completes the work. Every shade that is required for ordi-, 
nary work is carried in stock. 

POWDERS— White, pink, flesh, brunette, dark flesh ' 
or brunette, juvenile, sunburnt, old age (healthy), old age 
(sallow), olive. 

There are also powders for Moors, Arabs, 'Chinese, ■ 
Indians, etc., to corre?;pond to the shades of grease-paints. By 
mixing these powders, it will be seen that almost every con- 
ceivable shade may be obtained. There is also a white powder 
which is used for the hair. 

No make-up is complete until it receives the application 
of powder. It is the last article used to give the finished effect 
the appearance of a natural complexion. 

Powder is also useful in toning down the lines and shad- 
ing in a character part. It is sold in pound, half pound and 
quarter pound cans or tin boxes. 
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In this connection it is well to state that the make-up 
box should be reserved for the many small articles, and the 
powder should be carried in a separate compartment, in the 
trunk tray, protected by the powder-box wallet. . 

All powder is carried in tin boxes — ^^some with screw tops 
and some without; but even these are liable to come open 
and cause considerable damage, so, "forewarned is fore- 
armed." The proverb may be somewhat musty, but never- 
theless its value is unimpaired, especially to those who are 
willing to learn through the mi-stakes of others. 

Has it ever occurred to the young man or young woman 
starting upon a professional career that one of the chief fac- 
tors which will aid in successful accomplishment is not to 
expend resources upon costly experiments, but to profit by 
the knowledge of the ones who have traveled the road before ? 
Think it over; possibly you may find sofne application for 
it. In fact, an application may be found right here in the 
POWDER-BOX WALLET, which is not to be despised 
because it represents a seemingly trivial detail; for the wise 
man knows that real attainment is built upon care in little 
things. These remarks must not be regarded as a digression, 
for they have a direct reference to the very purport of this 
book, which is to give the student the benefit of the wisdom 
of that old, weather-beaten, but reliable savant — experience. 

One of the most essential articles, then, for a player, and 
which, in fact, will be found most useful to ladies while travel- 
ing, even though they are not members of the theatrical 
profession, is this same Crest Powder Box Safety Wallet. 
You should secure one of these for each of your diflferent 
shades of powder, and avoid the sad plight of many others 
who have looked with dismay on more powder than they ever 
thought they possessed strewn over the articles in their 
trunks. To them it seemed a perfectly hopeless, impossible 
task to remove traces of it, and, besides, the powder was 
wasted. Verily, a little thing can create a mountain of diffi- 
culty. These wallets, which will prevent all such disasters, 
are made in various sizes. 



POWDER PUFFS. 

If different colored powders are used in a make-up, a 
separate puff must be used for each shade. It is always 
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necessary to have two at least. Swansdown powder puffs soon 
become filled with particles of grease and are not so desirabie 
as the flat puff of lamb's wool: 



BEAUTY PATCHES (MOUCHES). 

These may be obtained, cut in all designs — stars, cres- 
cents, moons, etc. 



SCISSORS. 



Manicure scissors will be found very desirable for the 
trimming of beards, etc. Two pairs should be carried — ■ 
straight and curved. 



BOTTLES. 



As there is always a chance of having glass broken 
and its contents ruining part of your wardrobe, it is better 
to have other receptacles. It is often very necessary to carry 
certain liquids, like washes, alcohol, etc., and a good substi- 
tute fqr glass bottles are aluminum flasks with screw tops. 



PINS. 



Always have a variety of pins on hand. We never realize 
the advantage of such comforts until we are deprived of them. 
Very often when we need a pin, we cannot find one. 



THE MIRROR. 

If you really want to see yourself as you are, and get a 
proper idea of your make-up, you will not depend entirely 
upon the glasses furnished by many of the theatres. 

It is well to learn before starting out that few managers 
of theatres consider the comfort, convenience, health, or even 
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the absolute necessities of the actor. This condition is general 
and not confined to any particular class of theatres, but is as 
prevalent in the Metropolis as in the smallest "one night 
stand." This is something of a digression, but sufficient to 
emphasize the importance of carrying one's own mirror. 
There are mirrors furnished in some first-class theatres that 
actually make the features look distorted. Often you will 
feel that something is wrong with your make-up, and the con- 
sciousness of this affects your performance, when all the while 
the fault is due to the imperfect mirror. 

It is important to get the best quality of glass, if you 
desire to secure the best results in making up. To carry your 
own mirror is also an advanage, inasmuch as it sometimes 
saves unavoidable contention when sharing the dressing room 
with others. 

We can give no advice as to the best means of protecting 
the glass and preventing its being broken when traveling, 
except to be as careful as possoble. Even then, the baggage- 
man may find some means of shattering it. Pack it as carefully 
as you can for years, in the end the baggageman will triumph. 
In such an event there is no alternative save to get another, 
for it is truly indispensable. 



MAGNIFYING MIRROR. 

The advantages of magnifying mirrors to an actor 'mak- 
ing up, and especially for character parts, cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly, or more in keeping with the subject 
cannot be magnified too much. 

_ If used but once, it will be used ever after, and will become 
indispensable to the character actor. 

The triple mirror is another important adjunct to the 
make-up, by which he actor can readily see the sides of the 
face when preparing for the stage. 



BRUSHES. 



A soft "baby brush," to remove the superfluous powder, 
and several camel hair brushes, should find a place in the 
make-up box. 



SECTION III 



METHODS OF MAKE-UP 

There are four methods of make-up, known respectively 
as: The grease-paint make-up, the cream make-up, the dry 
powder make-up, the hquid or wash make-up. 

The grease-paint is used almost universally, and consists 
of a complexion made of a compound of colored grease. 

The cream make-ujg_is practically the same thing, only 
the consistency of the grease is of a much finer quality; women 
usually prefer the cream grease to the stick-paints. 

The dry make-up lacks the adhesive qualities of a grease- 
paint make-up. The artificial complexion is obtained by the 
use of powder and rouge, without the advantage of a grease 
foundation. It is not durable, but is frequently used when 
playing small parts. 

The wash is a preparation to stain the skin, without the 
use of paint pr powder. A white liquid wash is used on hands 
and arms. Indians and characters of red and brown complex- 
ions are frequently made up by this method. 



DIAGRAM OF PROCEDURE. 

The following condensed diagram shows the stages to 
be followed in the method of making up: 

(i) Disrobe so that the neck, throat and arms will be 
bare and unhampered. Have near you a clean towel, on 
which to -dry your hands from the grease. Women will find 
a washable kimona very serviceable, which protects one from 
dressing-room draughts, and also preserves the clothes from 
the make-up. 

(2) Apply a small quantity of cold cream or cocoa butter; 
rub into the skin vigorously and remove with a towel. The 
face must feel quite dry and free from any splotches or 
grease before proceeding further. Cheese cloth, which may 
be bought by the yard, and cut into required lengths, will be 
found an economical substitute for linen towels, as make-up 
stains are seldom eliminated from linen by washing. The 
cheese cloth may be used and discarded. 
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(3) With the end of a stick of grease-paint, of a selected 
color, make strokes down each side of the face, across the 
forehead, on the nose, chin and several on the throat; then, 
with the hands, smooth the paint out until it covers evenly the 
entire surface of the face, neck and ears. The surface must 
be very smooth, and the evidence of grease scarcely percepti- 
ble. O 



(4) The red is placed low on 
the cheek. Robust Old Man, dark 
red. None at all for pale and sal- 
low complexions. 

(5) Next, work in the wrinkles,. 
crowsfeet, etc., the hollows of the 
cheeks, eyes and neck. 

(6) Wig is put in position. 
Forehead blended to obliterate 
lines of joining. 

(7) Powder until the wrinkles 
assume a lifelike appearance and 
the gloss of the grease disappears. 

(8) Paste on all false hair, eye- 
brows, beard and moustache with 
adhesia. 

(9) Make up the hands to cor- 
respond with the age and condi- 
tion of the character. 



(4) The face is next toned with 
the red, applied high up on the 
cheek bones and graduated to 
blend with the flesh. 

(5) Powder the face and brush 
off the superfluous powder. The 
skin must appear 'flesh-like. 

(6) Make up the eyes. Brush 
the powder out of the eyebrows. 
Black grease-paint on the lashes. 

(7) Tint the lips with red. 

(8) Adjust the wig. See that 
none of your own hair shows, ex- 
cept where it is to be colored to 
match the color of your wig, or 
moustache, if required. 

(9) The hands must, in nearly 
every instance, receive some ap- 
plication, to make them appear 
whiter than the natural shade, 
otherwise they will look very red 
and coarse from the front. 

Rule I — Powder frequently during the performance, 
between acts. 

Rule 2 — In character make-up touch up the wrinkles and 
high lights between the acts, as they fade during the progress 
of the play. 

Rule 3 — If the wig for the juvenile has a false piece in 
front that requires to be blended, it must be placed on the 
head before any powder is applied to the face. 

The genf^ral instructions of procedure, which follow, are 
intended for what is known as a straight or juvenile make- 
up. The detailed description of how to make up each separate 
feature from youth to maturity and old age, or eccentric 
characters, is accurately described under its separate heading. 




Diagram of Procedure — Youth. 
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General Directions For Good Juvenile Make-Up. 

In all make-ups (grease-paint or dry powder) the face is 
first given a coat of cold cream or cocoa butter, well rubbed 
into the pores with the palms of the hands ; then before apply- 
ing the paint, rub the face with a towel so that no particles of 
cold cream remain. 

Next rub the stick of flesh-colored paint across the face 
several times; a line across the forehead, two on each cheek, 
one down the nose,' and several upon the neck; then with 
the palms of the hands distribute the paint evenly all over 
the face and neck, until it acquires smoothness. Rub in 
well ; then very lightly rub a dry towel over the face. 

The ground-work is now complete, the foundation laid, 
and any faults that occur later in the make-up may usually 
be traced to a lack of care in this preliminary work, or to an 
over-supply of paint and lack of smoothness. 

Never attempt to fix up a "patchy" make-up. If you have 
the time, much better take it all oflf and begin over again. 
Actors of great experience sometimes, when in haste, put more 
grease-paint on the face than is necessary, and before the 
make-up is complete they are aware of their carelessness. 

Next^to correct quantity comes smoothness. For ordi- 
nary parts, the thinnest coating is necessary; it should be 
scarcely observable. It should feel almost dry to the hands ■ 
before the application of rouge, lines or powder. 

One cannot be too careful, nor can we emphasize too 
strongly the importance of not acquiring too thick a coating 
of grease-paint. If you do, a spotchy and faulty make-up is 
bound to follow. 

The second stage is the application of the rouge. Use 
either red lining-paint or the paste lip rouge upon the cheek 
bones, graduated outwards until it blends in with the flesh' 
upon the cheek. Place a little red around the eyes ; all this 
is rubbed in carefully with the fingers and then with the palm 
of the hand, to insure a greater smoothness before proceed- 
ing with the third stage. 

Applying the powder : If the face feels perfectly smooth 
and free from any extra grease spot5, it is ready for the 
powder. After the face has been well powdered and loses 
its shiny appearance, the make-up of the complexion is com- 
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plete, and our attention is now directed to emphasizing the 
features. 

If there are spots on the face which have received more 
paint than others, or if the paint has not been quite evenly 
distributed, more powder will adhere to these places than 
others and cause the splotchy appearance of which you have 
already been warned. 

Much color is disastrous to the make-up. On the stage, 
when this part of the make-up is overdone, it often suggesis 
the face of a man who has made a ".home run" on a hot July 
day ; so avoid it. 

With a soft brush remove any superfluous powder. With 
a fine artist's stump of paper, or a lining-stick, draw a line 
of black grease-paint under the eyes close up to the lashes, and 
another line over the eyes on the lid above the lashes, and 
extend these two Hues out past the outer corner of the eys, 
making them meet about an eighth of an inch beyond the eye. 

Then rub the finger over these lines until they are soft- 
ened into a shadow. Blue is" preferable for lining the eyes 
of blondes. 

Heat over the gas a very small quantity of grease-paint 
on the stump or stick, until it is slightly melted, and apply to 
the eyelashes.. 

See that the poivder has been well brushed out of the 
eyebrows, and, if necessary, darken these with the grease- 
paint, applied with a lining-stick, or use mascaro. Especially in 
the case of women, care should be taken to avoid making up 
the eyebrows too black, as it will produce a sinister appear- 
ance that is anything but charming. If the eyebrow is natur- 
ally very black, no line is required, but simply the careful 
removal of powder which has lodged there. 

The lips are accentuated with the lip rouge, and can often 
be made more perfect in symmetry by adding the rouge a 
little beyond the natural outlines, although this is rarely 
desirable in a man. 

A touch of dry rouge on the chin will add prominence 
to that feature, and; if it be required, a white line down the 
nose will make that feature more conspicuous. 

If necessary to heighten the coloring in the cheeks, after 
the make-up is completed, it can be accomplished by an 
application of dry (powdered) rouge with a hare's foot. 
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Elderly men, and even old men, with this process, and 
possibly a heavier application of grease-paint, may be enabled 
to look quite youthful on the stage. 

In a powder make-up, the same stages are followed, with 
the exception of the absence of grease-paint. The powder 
adheres to the skin, aided by the application of cold cream 
that the face has first received. 

The coloring of the cheeks depends, then, upon dry rouge 
applied after the face has been powdered. 

Association with those proficient in the art, together with 
careful observation and practice, will aid in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the skillful handling of grease-paints. 



YOUTH TO MATURITY. 

This is the most difficult problem in make-up. It is much 
easier for a person of youthful appearance to make up for an 
old or eccentric character part, than it is to gain the appearance 
of middle age. 

The difficulty is increased if one desires to assume the 
semblance without the aid of hair in the way of whiskers or 
moustache,, the absence of which is at times very essential, 
noticeably when one depends upon facial expression for an 
effective interpretation of a part. 

For example, the make-up for Krogstadt in "The Doll's 
House," presented on page 71, affords an illustration of this, 
and the process is fully pictured. 

For persons of inexperience, this is rather a difficult 
undertaking, and when a part of this particular age is desired, 
it would be well to depend upon a moustache, whiskers or 
some other accessory characteristic of middle age. On some 
faces glasses or spectacles lend weight and age. 

For a woman of youthful appearance, the difficulty in- 
creases. It is very rare that a young woman is successful in 
producing a perfect illusion in making up for middle aged, 
elderly or old women. The last named is, for obvious reasons, 
easiest to accomplish, for the means of effecting the apparent 
transition are greater. 

For middle age parts a sallow paint is found desirable, as 
it can be blended with another application of lighter paint for 
pale effects, and a bit of red or brown will give a hale and 
hearty bloom and a florid complexion. 




"Solitaire," a study in Make-Up — Posed by Geo. Ober. 
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It would be well to procure some pictures like the charac- 
ter to be presented, following lines and shadows seen there. 
Studies from real life afford excellent lessons. _ They are 
around us everywhere. Life studies are becoming a most 
important feature in the curriculum of the dramatic schools. 



YOUTH TO OILD AGE. 

The process of transforming youth to old age is the most 
interesting of all, and the change is so marked that it becomes 
very fascinating work. 

Old age is simulated in so many varied forms, and under 
so many conditions, that there seems to be no limit to the 
methods of producing this effect. 

When does old age begin? We do not care to designate. 
If a man is as old as he feels, he will find that on the stage 
there will be something else required of him. He must also 
be as young in- appearance as he ought to be, or seem as old 
as the part he plays demands. 

When assigned the part of an old character, study out, 
according to the conditions in the play, just how old the 
character is; then in real life (we must discriminate between 
real life and the mimic life on the stage) study people as types. 
Find just what you want, and then reproduce it on the stage. 

Sometimes the result will be very surprising, being differ- 
ent from your expectations. These are called "accidental 
make-ups," and are sometimes better than if they had turned 
out as we originally intended them. 

Go to the art galleries, and study the faces of the charac- 
ters represented. Note where the shadows lie, and where 
there is a high light, and reahze the purposes for which they 
are used. 

Take particular notice of the lines and wrinkles, for 
herein lies the secret of perfect old men and women make- 
ups — blending of the lines, making them appear as wrinkles. 

Of all the accessories that aid in this evolution from youth 
to old age, the paramount object to be considered is the wig; 
that plays the star part in such a make-up. Gray wigs and 
wigs that are bald, semi-bald, white and iron-gray, vary 
according to the character. Sunken cheeks, hollow eyes, pale 




Diagram of Procedure — "Old Age, 
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lips, straggling whiskers, wrinkles, false eyebrows, all have 
their places in the work, and are treated under special head- 
ings. 

To make up for old age, use one of the many shades of 
grease-paint that are specially prepared for old characters, 
and which are conveniently classified. After the apphcation 
is made in the usual way, spread the old man rouge, or red, 
down the cheek below where the color used for juvenile is 
usually placed; blend it in carefully and then you have a 
groundwork. To be at all understood in designating .the cor- 
rect methods of an old man make-up, one must be specific; 
and we have taken the character of Shylock for a complete 
example of this make-up. See page 57. . 

Hollow cheeks are produced by using the gray lining 
paint and blending it in the grease-paint of the cheek after 
it has been applied, creating a shadow. Gray is also used 
under and around the eyes, creating a hollow, look. Dark 
red, covered or mixed with gray, will be found correct for 
applying to the lips, and brown lining paint for making "crows- 
feet" about the eyes. 



HIGH LIGHTS. 

The very same principles, observed in portrait painting, 
find an application in making up, for the primary use of high 
lights in art is to give prominence to certain features, to make 
them stand out. 

By a proper understanding of high lights, the whole 
character of the face may be changed, and this is done simply 
by the placing of a lighter shade of grease-paint than that 
used for the general complexion, upon the feature that is to be 
emphasized. 

For example : A thin, white line drawn straight down the 
top of the nose will add. to its conspicuousness, as well as 
make it appear thinner ; especially if the sides are slightly 
shaded with gray; 

High lights are principally seen upon the cheekbones, on 
the nose, chin and on the brow. They are usually made in 
conjunction with a shadow or low light, which increases their 
effectiveness, as in the case of making a wrinkle. The sunken 
effect is obtained by the contrast of two light effects on 
either side of a dark line. 
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MAKING UP 
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Shadows or low lights, 
in making up, create . hol- 
lows in the cheeks, sunken 
eyes, wrinkles and also im- 
part to the features on 
which they are used, a 
lesser degree of promi- 
nence than they naturally 
possess. For shadows in 
the cheeks, a light gray 
lining-paint is used, and 
as it is darkened in shade, 
the depth of the hollow is 
increased. 

Low lights, of course, 
are intensified when com- 
bined with high lights. 
To make the effect more striking, place in the center of 
the gray shading a dark spot of either dark gray or brown 
and blend outward ; this gives added depth to the hollow. A 
bit of white placed in the center of a high light gives a dia- 
metrically opposite effect. 

Upon these 'simple rules are based the entire funda- 
mental principles of character make-up. 



CHART EMPHASIZING THE 
LOCATION OF LOW LIGHTS. 



AN UNSHAVEN FACE. 

The blue lining stick is the medium by which the appear- 
ance of an unshaven face is produced. 

After the grease-paint has been applied to the face take 
the blue lining stick, make several streaks across the cheek, 
lips and chin. Then with the fingers rub in smoothly over the 
parts of the face where the beard grows. This might appear 
somewhat heavy, but is greatly toned down by the powder. 

Blue being manufactured in several shades, the actor can 
select the shade most desirable, according to the heaviness of 
the beard. For ordinary purposes the lightest shades of blue 
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should be used. In olden times good effects of unshaven faces 
were obtained by the use of burnt cork and paper. 



MAKE-UP FOR THE YOUNG WOMAN. 

Owing to the fact that it is apparently impossible for a 
young woman to make-up effectively, to appear matronly or 
middle-aged, theatrical managers usually engage women, who, 
by reason of their age and physique are in appearance similar 
to the role they are to assume. In the vernacular of stage 
folk "they must look the part." 

In view of these conditions, most of the rules of character 
make-up apply to the requirements of men; but on the other 
hand, if a woman really desires to learn something about 
character make-up, the same directions that have been set 
forth here for the man, will be found equally applicable for 
her. 

In making up for elderly or old women parts particular 
attention should be given to the figure. A youthful physique 
and a wrinkled face are rather too incongruous to be artisti- 
cally effective.- This can be obviated by the dressmaker or 
costumer. 

The rules of make-up applying principally to women are 
those which either enhance their natural personal charms, or 
are the means by which such beauty as they possess is pre- 
served from appearing ghastly behind the footlights. 

The guiding principle in a successful make-up, in this 
particular, is "feminine intuition, but from the frequency with 
which many pretty women render themselves less attractive 
on the stage, it would be well to observe and follow a few 
well-tried and practical rules. 

Many prefer a dry make-up, which is simply a make-up 
without the application of grease-paint, depending entirely 
upon powder for the complexion, and an application of cold 
cream to jsetske it adhere. 

The frequent use of a dry make-up is less beneficial to the 
skin than the use of cream grease paints. 

The processes of, making up are the same as those ad- 
vanced for a regular juvenile, and it would be needless to 
repeat them, 
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The cream paint, much softer than the regular grease- 
paint, is used instead of the sticks. A light color lip rouge is 
used for coloring cheeks and lips. 

In selecting the paint and powder for a "straight make- 
up," endeavor to secure a color as near the shade of your own 
complexion as possible. Do not use the bright shade of 
pink, which resembles no natural complexion under the sun. 

When playing a type for which you are not naturally 
suited, say a decided brunette or blonde which requires a wig, 
be sure to select such paints and powders as are consistent 
with the natural complexions of these types. 

After the application of cold cream and grease-paint 
(cream or in .sticks) has been made, see that the surface is 
quite smooth and presents a transparent appearance ; the 
greatest care must be taken in this respect. 

" The paint must be so well applied that it is not percep- 
tible, and the pores of the skin should be still seen through it. 

With the lip rouge, which is simply a cream formed of 
red grease-paint, the color should be extended from the cheek- 
bones to the temples and above the eyes ; then powder well. 

The eyelashes should receive quite a heavy coating of 
black grease-paint, which is done by heating the paint until 
it melts sufficiently to adhere to any object with which it 
comes in contact. It can be applied directly to the lashes, or 
through the agency of a stick. It would be well to use a soft 
leather stump, for not infrequently through nervousness, or an 
unexpected blinking of the eyelids, the hot grease-paint has 
been known to be projected upon the eyeball. This is very 
painful, and might result quite seriously. Be careful. 

The eyes may be made larger by extending the lines 
around the eye, top and bottom, beyond the outer corner, to 
form a triangle ; the 'space in between will be white and will, 
from the front of the theatre, look as though it were a part 
of the eye. 

There is a generally practiced habit of placing a dot of 
red, which sometimes takes upon itself the proportions of a 
splotch, close up near the corner of the eye next to the nose. 
The utility of this has never been satisfactorily proven. 

If the mouth has pretty lines, these should be followed 
with the red and emphasized, according to their natural 
beauty. 




Famous Stars Making Up— Eleanor Robson. 
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A tendency toward a cupid's bow in the lips is most 
effective, but it is overdone to such an extent that many 
women spoil their appearance, because of the drawn and puck- 
ered expression it gives them. Avoid this, by all means. 

For comedy, eccentric, and character old women, the 
same rules apply as for men ; though a woman is considerably 
limited in regard to the aid rendered by the numerous illusions 
obtained by the use of hair on the face which are at the com- 
mand of men. Her task is much more difficult because of this 
limitation. In making up for these characters, discard the 
cream paints, and use the regular stick grease-paint. 

To a woman on, as well as off, the stage, the coiffure is 
one of the most important considerations. It often makes 
or mars. 

In costume, or historical plays especially, study well the 
style of dressing the hair that was in vogue during the period 
in which the play is placed, and reproduce it with exactness, 
regardless of the "becomingness." Modern coiffures may 
safely be left in the hands of the ladies. 



QUICK CHANGES. 

. This is a topic full of interest, and there are ever new 
and ingenious devices constantly being invented for making 
rapid transformations uporuthe stage. 

There are all sorts of contrivances for this purpose. Many 
actoi-s have found it necessary, in the regular order of their 
business, to walk off the stage as one man, and return a few 
moments later as some other individual. In this work, time 
is all important. When a quick change is to be made, the 
first question asked by the actor is: "How much time have 
I?" that is, how long a period from the moment he leaves the 
stage until he reappears in some other character. 

When this fact is learned, experiments follow. A dress- 
ing table, with the necessary make-up for the change, is 
brought on the stage and placed in the entrance, or by the 
wings, that no fraction of a minute may be lost in going to 
and from the dressing room. 

Although some wonderful make-ups have been accom- 
plished under the stress of a quick change, as a general rule 




Famous Stars Making Up — May Robson. 
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the work cannot be given the artistic perfection that the actor, 
who has time ma)- devote to the proper development of the 
make-up. 

Beards, wigs and moustaches come in for a great deal of 
attention, in order to change the identity of the individual 
under such conditions. 

When beards are worn, they are usually made on founda- 
tions that fit the face, and are fastened on by a rubber band, 
that goes over the top of the head under the wig. There are 
also cheaper beards, made on wire frames, and the wire is 
extended at the top and bent to hook over the ears. On this 
framework is also attached the moustache. 

Another quality that enters largely into the quick change 
make-up is the nature of the scene ; whether it be light or 
dark, and how prominently the actor is seen by the audience. 

Wigs are also made with entire false foreheads, on which 
the false eyebrows are already placed in position. The devices 
are numerous. While the actor is making up for such changes, 
he is usually assisted by some one else. 

To make successful quick changes, one must have, first, 
a thorough understanding of all the rules and requirements 
of making up, and then to this must add an ingenuity in 
inventing special contrivances to aid in this branch of the work. 



INCREASE AND DECREASE IN HEIGHT. 

We all know the simple method of increasing the height 
of an individual by the use of high heels. Insoles made of 
cork, varying from one to two inches thick, may be placed 
inside of the shoes. 

If more care is to be devoted to making yourself taller, 
consult a theatrical shoemaker, and have your shoes (street- 
shoes as well as those for costume plays) built up from the 
inside with a false in-sole and with an ordinary heel. This 
removes the appearance of being built up, and, in fact, does 
not "give the actor away" like the use of high heels. These 
shoes must be made with considerable care, and are rather 
expensive. 

The style of the dress worn influences the appearance of 
the individual, in relation to height, more than "the building 
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up of shoes and heels. We see this every day in our experi- 
ence with "street clothes." 

The phrase "street clothes" is used in the theatre to 
designate the difference between clothes worn on and off the 
stage. A person wearing on the street costumes intended for 
the st^ge does not feel altogether comfortable, especially if 
he meet his fellow players, for they would quickly discern 
that he is wearing his "prop clothes" (stage clothes), and as 
human nature runs, might possibly pass some comment upon it. 

To obtain height through the medium of dressing re- 
quires much thought, observation and experiment. It is a 
subject which can not be taught, but must come through a 
person's own common sense, understanding of lines, grace, 
etc. 

The same may be said about decreasing one's height. 
Low heels will take a little from a tall figure; if the part is a 
character one, an effective stoop may be permitted. For a 
"straight" part, the result will have to be obtained through 
properly designed costumes. 



TO REMOVE THE MAKE-UP. 

The same material, which may be either cold cream or 
cocoa butter, which is necessary to fill in the pores of the skin 
before the grease-paint, is first applied to the face, is to be 
used, though in greater quantities, to remove the make-up at 
the close of the performance. The grease thus applied, 
loosens and softens the paint, so that it may be readily removed 
with cheese cloth or towels, or you will find soft, old linen 
satisfactory for this purpose. 

Do not use towels, unless you can afford to throw them 
away, for when once saturated with the grease, it is diificult 
to cleanse them. 

After the grease is removed, soap and water will take 
away the remainder. 

For those with delicate skin, however, it is well after 
having removed the make-up .to apply a light coating of 
powder, and wait to use the soap and water process until 
reaching one's home or hotel, unless there is warm water 
within reach. The face too often becomes rough and chapped 
by cleansing with water, and immediately going out into the 
cold air, In such an event remove the make-up with cold 
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cream, protect the coat collar from lingering traces of it with 
a muffler and wash up after you reach home. 

That the constant use of grease-paint is beneficial to the 
skin is proven by the living example of hundreds of actors 
who have used it continually, and who by virtue of their 
years, should show upon their faces the stamp of time, but 
they invariably look younger than men and women in other 
walks of life. 

The skin is kept soft by the cream, and the slight massage^ 
that it. receives, during the process of making up, seems to be 
responsible for this freshness of corhplexion. seen in profes- 
sional people of mature age. 



WIGS, BACK PIECES AND TOUPEES. 

Somewhere we have been told that the hair is the crown- 
ing glory — and it is certainly the crowning achievement of a 
good make-up. Even though the wig may be lacking in the 
qualities of luster and luxuriancy, it may, from the artistic 
point of view, be beautiful in its baldness, in its delicacy of 
construction, and naturalness of effect. 

Naturalness, undoubtedly, is paramount to every other 
effect. It is the aim of those who wear wigs that they shall 
not be "wiggy" in appearance; and to gain this effect, much 
care, labor and thought are demanded. 

A wig seldom gives entire satisfaction when it is first 
made. It must be worked with. A little hair added here, a 
little taken away there, trimming, thinning out and dressing, 
are necessary before it can be called perfect. 

So many conditions enter into the making of a wig that 
we can only generalize, for this subject affords material for a 
volume in itself. Nearly every role, in these days of short 
cropped hair, requires a wig ; so the que-stion as to the proper 
one to wear is important. 

Let us consider historical characters first. If your own 
hair cannot be dressed according to the most authentic por- 
trait, of the character you are to impersonate, and a wig must 
be made, it becomes necessary to supply the wigmaker with 
a number of portraits or pictures representing types of that 
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particular time, in order that he may reproduce the headdress 
of the period as accurately as possible. 

In costume plays, representing a particular period, great 
care as to correctness must be observed. The hair should be 
worn "according to the fashion of the time." 

It is the duty of every actor when cast for a part requir- 
ing costume to become thoroughly acquainted with the cus- 
toms, dress, manners and prevailing styles of the age. A 
morning or afternoon could be spent very profitably in this 
study, and every large city affords the opportunity for such 
research, through its public libraries. 

After you have made up your mind as to what you 
require, and have secured the necessary pictures, consult with 
the wigmaker. Just as it is a temptation for an actor to use 
too much grease-paint, it is a common fault of the wigmaker 
to use more hair than is necessary ; but the touches after the 
wig is finished will eradicate this defect. 

Many illustrations and suggestions for conventional 
character wigs will be found in sections V and VI. The 
magazines are replete with most valuable suggestions, and a 
collection of pictures, representing different types, eccentric 
and striking make-ups, etc., should be made by the actor, 
then properly classified, and filed for convenience. This will 
be. found most 'useful, and costs practically nothing, save 
the trouble of clipping from magazines and periodicals. Use- 
ful ideas for dress, costuming, stage settings and correct 
details in properties are afforded by this means, as magazine 
illustrating has now reached a wonderfuL degree of artistic 
perfection. 

If the wig happens to be of a different color from your own 
hair, you can easily color yours to blend with the. wig. With 
a little mascaro, water and brush, your hair can be made 
gray, blonde or brunette, and this is easily washed off. Grease- 
paint is sometimes used to color the sides of the hair to match 
the wig, and while it is for many reasons not satisfactory, yet 
it will do in an emergency. 

The wig must be pulled well down in the back, in order to 
completely cover your own hair. With your hand mirror, see 
that this is well executed before going on the stage. The sides 
and back are the points where the fact that it is a wig is 
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most apparent, and, if the illusion is to be complete, the wig 
must seem to be the thing that it is not,' and not what it is. 
When it is put in place on the head, it must cease to be a wig. 
If you are to play only a few performances, you will find that 
you will now be able to rent very fine ones which are carried 
in stock, and can be hired for these occasions. These will 
be dressed, and made to fit the wearer. 



BACK PIECES. 

When you desire to wear long hair in the back and use 
your own hair in front, this is done by having a back- 
piece, fastened by a rubber cord which goes over the top of 
the head. Your own hair must, of course, be of the same 
shade, and be combed over the place where the backpiece 
joins the hair and over the cord. This is often done, and has 
proved satisfactory. Half wigs are sometimes made, cover- 
ing about two-thirds of the head, and using the wearer's hair 
in front. They are held in place by two snap hooks, which 
fasten to the real hair. They are uncomfortable and seldom 
used'. 

TOUPEES. 

Toupees are used to cover natural bald spots on the top 
or front of the head, and can be made to suit the taste of 
the wearer, or for the character to be presented. They are 
held in place with toupee paste. 



HOW TO PUT ON A WIG. 

There is a right and a wrong way to put on or remove 
a wig. Inexperienced persons put it on as though it were 
a cap. By placing it on the head they endeavor to pull it down 
from all sides. Care must be observed in this matter, for the 
wig is generally dressed before it is used, and similar care 
should be. taken in removing it, so that it may not be dis- 
arranged. 
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The back of the wig, the part that touches the neck, is 
held in both hands and the head slightly inclined forward ; the 




forehead is placed inside the front of the wig, which is then 
drawn over the head and down until it fits closely. 



EFFECTS OBTAINED BY WIGS. 

Wig making has reached such a degree of perfection 
that it is not difficult to secure a wig that will appear as if it 
were the actor's own hair, no matter what the style of the wig 
may be. 

These styles are often modified to suit the requirements of 
the actor, with a due regard to his features. A full, bushy wig 
will make a large face appear still larger ; one cut close and fiat 
at the sides has the effect of making the face appear thinner ; 
consequently, with a thin face, it is advisable to wear a full, 
heavy wig. 

A wig dressed high upon the head increases height, and 
the contrary effect will be produced when it is brushed flat; 
so, in coloring or shading, a dark wig makes a person appear 
older, while a blonde wig gives a youthful appearance. 
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HOW TO ORDER A WIG. 

In ordering a wig observe carefully the 
directions for measuring. Select the color 
from the list of shades already mentioned, 
stating character and period, and you will 
find that one may be obtained through the 
mail order methods which will give you 
entire satisfaction. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING THE HEAD. 
No. I — Around the head, across forehead, ears and back of neck. 
No. 2 — From forehead to back of neck. 
No. 3 — From ear to ear, across forehead. 
No. 4 — From ear to ear, across crown. 
No. 5 — From -temple to temple around back of head. 
Follow dotted lines in diagram. 

Wigmakers usually request from male patrons the size of 
hat in addition to the measurements specified above. 

The following is a list of colors and shades by which 
wigs are ordered: 

White. ■ Drab Light. 

Yellow White. s Drab Dark. 

Silver Gray. Light Brown. 

Steel Gray. Medium Brown. 

Iron Gray. Dark Brown. 

Reddish Gray. Chestnut Brown. 

Blonde Gray. Light Auburn. 

Flaxen. Dark Auburn. 

Baby Blonde. Light Red. 

Light Blonde. Bright Red. 

Medium Blonde. Medium Red. 

Golden Blonde. Dark Red. 

Reddish Blonde. Black. 

Dark Blonde. 

Although there are many more styles of wigs the following 
list of wigs will cover nearly every important period and 



character : 

Assyrian. 

Abbe, Monte Cristo. 

American Indian. 

Adonis (Statue). 

Bunthorne. 

Bald. 

Brown, George. 

Barrister. 



MALE. 

Box. 

Burlesque. 

Cox. 

Charles II. 

Crop, any color. 

Claude Melnotte. 

Court. 

Chevalier. (In Two Orphans.) 



Clown, scalp. 

Character. 

Curly, short. 

Dress. 

Dundreary. 

Don Caesar de Bazan. 

Dude. 

"Dutch" Character. 

East Indian. 

Eccentric Character. 

Eccles. 

English Swell. 

Egyptian. 

Faust. 

Franklin. 

French Crop. 

Flowing. 

Father Time, and Beard. 

Fright. (Mechanical.) 

Frederick the Great. 

Fagin. 

Grecian. 

Gladiator. 

George III. 

Hermit, and Beard. 

Henry V. 

Hamlet. 

High Priest, and Beard. 

Irving. 

Irish Character. 

Ingomar. 

Japanese. 

James II. 

Judge. 

Jew Character. 

Jew Dress. 

King Lear, and Beard. 

Lafayette. 

Louis XI. 

Louis XVL 

Louis XIV. 

Lord Chancellor. 

Middlewick. 

Monk. 

Moliere. 

Master Walter. 

Mephistopheles. 

Modern. 

Micawber. 

Mexican. 

Mede . 



Mikado. 
Macbeth. 
Macduff. 
Napoleon I. 
Negro, Plain. 
Negro, with Parting. 
Negro, White and Gray. 
Negro, Bald. 
Othello. 
Orlando. 
Pygmalion. 
Peter the Great. 
Polonius. 
Peasant. 

Pantaloon, and Beard. 
Padded to Improve, Alter or Ex- 
aggerate the Head. 
Pilgrim. 
Persian. 
Pirate. 
Pickwick. 

Quick Change, with Eyebrows. 
Quaker. 

Rip Van Winkle, and Beard. 
Richmond. 
Richard III. 
Ringlet. 
Romeo. 
Roman. 
Racine. 
Richelieu. 

Santa Claus, and Beard. 
Shylock. 

Sir Peter Teazle. 
Sir Harcourt Courtley. 
Scalps. 
Statue. 
Turk. 
Titus. 

Uriah Keep. 
Venetian. 
Van Dyke. 
Voltaire. 
Virginius. 

Wandering Jew, and Beard. 
Wachtel. 

White Characteristic. 
White Dress. 
Washington, George. 
Yankee. 
Zulu. 
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FEMALE. 

Aesthetic. , Irish Servant. 

Artemesia, Merry War. JuHette. 

Auburn, Curly. Julia. 

Baby. Joan of Arc. 

Bang, Blonde. Leah, 

Boys. Lady Teazle. 

Blonde, Long. Marie Antionette. 

Blonde, Curljr. Marguerite. 

Brown. Martha Washington. 

Burlesque. Maria Louisa. 

Court. Old Maid. 

Characteristic, Eccentric. Ophelia. 

Catherine IL Old Woman, Eccentric. 

Elizabeth, Queen. Pompadour,_ 

Frou Frou. Parthenia. 

Fairy Queen. Queen Anne. 

Front Pieces. Red, Short, Curly. 

Galatea. Red, Long. 

Gretchen. Roman. 

Grand Duchess. Topsy. 

Grecian. Wench. 

Gray, and Frizzes. Witch. 
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BEARDS. 



There are two methods of attaching false beards to the 
face. The most natural and effective way is, of course, the 
most difficult and troublesome. It is to practically make the 
beard on the face, by shaping it out of crepe hair ; the other 
way is to have the beard on a gauze foundation, which fits the 
lines of the face. 

To be quite frank, it is almost impossible to accurately 
describe how to make beards any more than physics can be 
studied satisfactorily without the aid of demonstrations and 
experiments ; yet, there are certain rul&s which, when com- 
bined with practice, and a close study of the accompanying 
diagrams, will be sufficient to enable the student to make for 
himself a natural appearing beard. Some actors excel in the 
perfect handling of crepe hair, arid their moustaches and 
beards are so true to life that they could walk upon the street 
with little fear of derection. Again, other painstaking players 
seem never to be able to master the science of the manipula- 
tion of this part of the make-up, and so have the beards made 
on gauze. 
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THE MOUSTACHE. 

The moustache is the "bete noir" of the beginner, or, 
speaking more exactly, to both the amateur and his audience ; 
for it is usually black beyond all semblance to any natural 
shade, and in shape and size out of all natural proportions. 

In the first place, the young actor is often fearful of his 
moustache falling off. The consciousness of this fact makes 
him nervous, and as this agitation is by some peculiar psycho- 
logical transmission conveyed to the understanding of the 
audience, both suffer from its effects. 

Remember, to begin with, the hair on the face is almost 
invariably lighter than the hair of the head. 

Moustaches made by the wigmaker, woven on silk gauze, 
are the most natural in representing modern styles. They are 
pasted on the lips, and when artistically made, look as if the 
hair were growing from the flesh. 

Not only for a natural effect, but also for convenience, 
the moustache is made in two parts. This gives the oppor- 
tunity of a greater freedom of the lips, and also for the pur- 
pose of better showing the small triangular bit of flesh that 
is seen in nearly every moustache which is properly trimmed, 
right above the center of the lip. 

Do not cover this spot with hair. 

To make a crepe hair moustache, comb out a section of 
the plait on a comb, so that the fibers run all one way; then 
roll this between the palm of the hand until most of the tight 
"crimp" is taken out ; open it out and pull it until it resembles 
the shape of a moustache. Paste on the lips in two sections, 
one on each side; then trim and shape until it takes the sem- 
blance of the "real thing." 

With brown or black grease-paint a small moustache may 
be painted on the lip, which, when properly done, pruduces 
a very natural effect. 

A person having a small moustache, wishing to appear 
smooth-faced, and lacking the inclination to sacrifice his 
moustache, will be able to conceal it by soaping it flat to the 
lip and covering it with flesh-colored grease-paint. ' He can 
also use the heavier grease-paint, manufactured for that pur- 
pose, which is also re-covered after the moustache is flat- 
tened, with the flesh tint that is being used for one's com- 
plexion, or groundwork of the face. 
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To Evolve a Van Dyke Beard from Crepe Hair 

First, loosen about two inches of the plait of crepe hair 
that it may be easily combed out. Use a coarse-toothed comb, 
and when combing the hair out let it remain on the teeth of 
the comb. 

You will find that the hair will all lie one way, and also 
that it will be almost the proper shape, without manipulation. 
A few twirls with the fingers will impart the characteristic 
pointed effect; then with the scissors trim the hair on the 
other side of the comb, close down to the teeth. This done, 
slip the hair off the comb without changing the formation, 
open it out till it has a hollow cone shape appearance, then 
apply adhesia to the chin and well up on the sides of the face, 
as far as you desire the beard to go (this is a matter of taste), 
and before the adhesia dries place the beard in position. Trim 
it, dress it and graduate it down until it assumes the natural 
shape. After the beard is on the face, it is treated just as 
a barber would trim a long neglected beard on the face of 
one of his customers. 

Where the beard is supposed to be cut exceedingly close 
to the face the effect is acquired in this manner ; 

Unravel a bit of the hair and with sharp scissors cut it 
up into the smallest possible pieces (the finer the better) let- 
ting it fall upon a sheet of paper. 

Next, place a thin coating of adhesia on the face where 
you desire this close-cropped part of the beard "to grow," 
and, before the adhesia dries, sprinkle the chopped-up hair 
lightly and evenly over the spot. It will adhere and give the 
appearance of hair growing on the face with a most marvel- 
ous and lifelike effect. 

Another way to make the edges of the beard appear 
real, and to extend them to where the hair is supposed to be 
very short, is to shade the edges of the beard, when on the face, 
with a dark grease-paint, which corresponds in color with the 
beard. This, when seen from the front of the theatre, gives 
often as good effect as the more tedious method of employing 
crepe hair. 

Many actors, through lack of ability or through a desire, 
to avoid such an amount of trouble each night, have beards 




"*g. I A — The plait of crepe hair. iB — The hair loosened. 

*' z The hair for beard detached from plait, 

" 3 Trimming the rough edge. 

" 4 Removed from Comb. 

" 5 Opened out to fit the chin. 

*' 6 Placed in Positioti. 

" 7 For complete detail see chapter on beards. 
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made on silk gauze, which could be made better with crepe 
hair. If the hair is supposed to be at all long (over two inches 
at any place) it is well to have a beard made to order. This 
can be used throughout the season, where a self-made beard 
will last only for one performance. After some experience, 
however, it may be carefully removed and used quite a number 
of times. 

There is one thing above all others which will detract 
from the naturalness of a beard, and that is the straight line 
which we sometimes see that marks where the beard joins 
the face. In natural beards you will observe that the edges of 
the beard always present an irregularity characteristic of the 
natural growth of the hair on the face. 

There should never be a distinct line down the sides of 
the face marking the formation of the beard. 

When wearing a made-to-order beard, it would be well 
to procure some crepe hair of the same color as the beard, 
and where the beard and cheek meet, paste little bits of un- 
raveled crepe hair over the edges, so as to hide the joining. 

The more the sides of the face are covered, the thinner 
the face appears. 

The face can be made longer by a pointed beard. A 
short cropped beard shortens the face. 

Beards and moustaches are also made on wire founda- 
tions. These frames of wire are bent so as to fit the face 
evenly — and are made generally for the purpose of adjusting 
or removing them instantaneously. 



PROGRESSIVE MAKE-UP FOR SHYLOCK. 

AN EXAMPLE. 

Figure, i. Ready to begin. 

Figure 2. The false nose of putty, moulded the proper 
shape, but not blended with the complexion. 

Figure 3. The face as it appears after receiving an appli- 
cation of cold cream and grease-paint. The nose now assumes 
the appearance of flesh, by receiving the coating of paint the 
same shade as that used upon the face. 

Figure 4. This gives an idea of how the wrinkles are 
made ; also, the sunken eyes and heavy under lip. Attention is 
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directed to the high and low Hghts which appear to be empha- 
sized. This is done to allow for the fading of the white and 
' the toning of the powder, which it here receives. 

Figure 5. The moustache and false eyebrows are next 
added, and the appearance of the make-up, at this stage, sug- 
gests almost any other character than the one which will 
eventually be ^developed. 

Figure 6. The mal<e-up ~with -bear-d-completej and without 
the wig. The high lights are here emphasized in the TTlustTa- 
tion for the benefit of the student. 

Figure 7. Shylock ready for the stage. 



Note : The methods by which the effects are obtained are described 
in detail, under separate headings. In order to make up as just described, 
it will be necessary to refer to the chapters on Nose, Nose Putty,' 
Wrinkles, High and Low Lights, Moustache, Beards, Eyebrows, Wigs 
and diagrams of making up— Youth to Old Age, etc. 



SECTION IV 



TEATUR-ES 

In this chapter we describe the method by which the appearance of 
the features is changed in order to meet certain . stage requirements. 
Also the treatment that is necessary to preserve the natural formation 
and expression of the features from the unreal effect imparted to them 
when viewed under the glare of stage lights. 



THE EYES, EYELASHES, EYEBROWS. 

THE EYES. 

The eyes are the arbiters of expression. Temperament 
and character are thus indicated, and the communicative 
nature of .the "tell-tale orbs" causes our secret thoughts to 
come forth unbidden "for the world to gape at." It would 
require a volume to describe the hundreds of make-up effects 
which can be obtained with the eyes. 

In the event of an actor being late in his arrival at the 
theatre, and having but a moment to devote to make-up 
before going on the stage, after attention to a wig or beard, he 
will devote that moment to his eyes. 

In making them up there is a general rule to be observed 
— except in very rare instances — for hard, unblended lines are 
always injudicious. 

They should all be merged, that is, after a line has been 
made around the eye, the finger should be deftly rubbed 
over it to soften the efifect. A shadow effect under the eye 
produces a good result. 

To impart prominence and expressiveness the following 
method is usually employed : After the face is made up and 
powdered, cover the eyelid with a small amount of black 
grease-paint, soften by rubbing it, and tone down with a little 
powder. Under the lower eyelashes draw a line and soften 
it in the same manner; draw another line on the upper lids 
over the eyelashes; then from the outer corner of the eye 
draw two lines to form an angle, as you will see in the accom- 
panying illustrations. Melt the black grease-paint, and with 
an artist's stump, or small piece of wood, apply the paint to 
the lashes. Blue is often substituted for black about the 
eye, especially for blondes. 
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It is hardly necessary to state that black is always used 
for lashes. 

To make up the eyes for old men advice will be found 
under the instructions for character make-ups. 

If the long, almond-shaped eye of the Oriental is desired, 
a very good effect may be obtained by following the method 
used by nearly every Eastern woman of position. 

IDraw a black line of grease-paint from the nose to the 
edge of the eye, and extend it out to the face a considerable 
length. Also draw a line on the eyelid over the lashes ; then 
another, extending it out in the_ same manner to meet the 
lower line on the cheek, giving the effect of a much longer 
eye than the person possesses. This line on the lower lid, 
being in close proximity to the eyeball, great care must be 
used in making it. 

THE EYELASHES. 

NATURAL ^ Hd SS' t^^ ^^^ expression of the eyes is 

due, almost entirely, to the formation 
and changes of the eyelids, not to the 
eye itself, as many suppose. The eye- 
nADzvp j^^^^^ lashes, too, are important factors in 
contributing to expression. We 
^know that long, curling, heavy ones 
lend a lustre and beauty to the 
eyes which they would not otherwise 
possess. 
After noting, therefore, the remarkable beautifying effect 
of the eyelashes one can easily understand that this is a matter 
of considerable importance in make-ups requiring good looks 
in a man, and beauty in a woman; therefore, when it is 
necessary that they shall be more pronounced the method 
is a very simple one. 

Take a small artist's stump of leather or paper, the end 
being covered with black grease-paint, melt very slowly over 
the gas or candle, then apply to the upper and lower lashes. 
It will adhere and quickly harden. It is much better to use 
a soft stump than a lining stick, for by some accident, or 
through nervousness, it may strike the eyeball. Also be 
careful not to melt the paint too much or it will be almost 
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sure to fall upon the eye. This frequently happens, is very 
painful, and in several cases has resulted seriously. Use the 
black lining grease-paint for this purpose, not the black cos- 
metique. 

The quantity of paint to apply to the eyelashes depends 
upon nature's endowment to the playen If one possesses 
long, thick eyelashes a smaller quantity is necessary. 




NATURAL. 



EYEBROWS. 

There is a certain narrow, curved 
eyebrow which is considered a mark 
of beauty. This arched brow, has 
often been the theme of the poet's 
song ; nor did it escape the ever- 
observant Shakespeare, for he tells 
us of 



"The lover sighing like furnace, 
With a woeful ballad made to his mistress' 
eyebrow." 

Artists, too, in depicting the beautiful, have caught the 
gracefulness of the line, and reproduced it in their work. 
So the player can find much to his advantage by attending 
the art galleries and observing the paintings, especially in 
reference to such details as named above, for he, too, can 
in turn reproduce them in his make-ups. This narrow eye- 
brow is known as the penciled one. 

Grease-paint liners are used 
almost exclusively for darkening or 
lightening the eyebrows. Some use; 
India ink to make them black, butj 
grease-paint is more desirable in 
many ways. It is said that India ink 5 
and cosmetiques eventually injure the 
hair. 

It is easy enough to paint in such 
a line for the eyebrow after you have 
studied the right angle and curve necessary to produce the 
best effect, according to the contour of the face. Use a 
lining stick, and, having rubbed it over the grease-paint of the 
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right color, draw in the eyebrow the desired shape; or, if 
yours are naturally heavy and you desire to obtain a narrow 
effect, the matter assumes a more complicated aspect, for 
nature must be obliterated completely to form a clean sur- 
face in which to draw in the new ones. 

To get rid of the eyebrows, first give them a coating 
of soap ; if you follow this with a few scrapes of the razor 
your difficulty would be most easily overcome. But as few 
persons are satisfied to make such a sacrifice to art, after 
the soap has dried on the eyebrows, substitute a stick of 
grease-paint for the razor. The soap when it dries makes the 
hair stick closer to the face and flattens the surface, over 
which you apply the grease-paint iti the same manner as 
used for the groundwork of your make-up. 

The grease-paint may be more efficaciously applied by 
melting it slightly and applying with a brush. This should 
be done when the face is receiving its first application of 
grease-paint, and before any powder is applied to the face. 
In fact, it would be well to observe right here that all grease- 
paint effects, whether foundation lines, shading, wrinkles or 
coloring, are applied before the powder is put on the face. 

If the spot where the eyebrow has been covered looks 
lighter than the rest of the face, after it has been powdered 
(which would be accounted for by the extra quantity of paint 
necessary to hide the hair of the eyebrow), it would be well 
to tone same with a little darker powder or dry rouge until it 
matches the complexion. 

Now you have a clean surface upon which any style of 
eyebrow can be painted. Eor a single line eyebrow use an 
ordinary toothpick, on which rub melted grease-paint of black, 
brown or red, as the case may require, and with this you 
can draw the eyebrow just as you would have it appear. 

False eyebrows of hair can be easily made by unravel- 
ing a little from the plait of crepe hair any color you desire: 
shape it the size and style you wish, and with the aid of 
adhesia it can be held in place. 

If the eyebrows are naturally heavy they may be given 
a shaggy appearance by brushing them the wrong way, and 
applying a little grease-paint to make them remain in this 
position. 
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The eyebrow can be colored by the use of mascaro, the 
same as applied to the hair. Old men parts are seldom com- 
plete without the conventional, shaggy effect, and as for stage 
villains they revel in those that are as deep-dyed with black 
as their villiany. 

To give the proper shape to the eyebrow it should be 
modeled on a comb, observing the same instructions as when 
modeling a Van Dyke beard. [See chapter on this subject.] 

It can also be woven, by a wigmaker,' on gauze, in the 
same manner as a moustache is made, but this is scarcely 
necessary, because a crepe hair one is more effective and is 
only the work of a moment, when you learn how to make it. 

Overhanging eyebrows serve the purpose of casting a 
shadow over the luster of a youthful eye when making up 
for an aged character, and they change the entire expression of 
the face. 

The eyebrows for Japanese, Chinamen, etc., can be made 
by first obliterating the natural eyebrow as just described 
with grease-paint, and painting in the Mongolian curve with 
a black liner. 

In pasting on false eyebrows over the natural ones, place 
the adhesia on the edges of the natural eyebrow, and not in 
the hair. 

For a short, bushy ' presentation, that will give a sinister 
expression, paste a bit of crepe hair over the eyebrows near 
the nose, and with soap and grease-paint eliminate the outer 
edges of the natural ones. 

The Mephistophelean may be made in the same way, the 
out corners turning upward. Paste bits of hair so as to 
make the eyebrows meet will give a stern expression. 



SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES. 

These are useful "props"; they not only give expression 
to the face, but lend solidity, age and character as well. They 
are also useful to handle. A beginner, by holding them in 
his hand, will find that they aid him in obtaining a certain 
repose. 
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THE NOSE. 

Although the nose is the least expressive of the features 
it is nevertheless the most prominent, and lends itself most 
readily to make-up. 

In many characters it predominates over all other feat- 
ures, and is the first to be considered. 

Object lessons from life can be seen everywhere and 
under all conditions. 

The purpose of make-up for the nose is to change the 
contour of that feature to resemble some one else's, and the 
change when made must be done with sufficient dexterity 
to render the artifice unrecognizable. This is a matter that 
requires considerable experience. 

With white grease-paint used for high lights . and the 
gray to subdue them, good effects are obtained without the 
use of nose putty. 

For example, draw thin, straight lines of white down 
the bridge of the nose, then, with the light gray, shade very 
lightly the sides of the nose, then powder, and note the effect. 
(See page illustration on "High Lights.") 




Before 



Nose and chin built with putty 
and padded wig adjusted. 



After 



Nose putty can be moulded like clay, and any sort of a 
nose may be modeled; usually this modehng is done after 
the putty is stuck to the nose. It has adhesive properties, but 
a little adhesia on the nose will insure a greater degree of 
safety from falling off. 
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The nose must be entirely free from any kind of grease 
to have the putty adhere, hence the value of adhesia. 

.A putty nose can, if one becomes expert, be removed so 
that it may be used a number of times, and save trouble of 
moulding a new one for each performance. 

After the first time, in order to make the modeled nose 
adhere, it is necessary to heat the same until the putty slightly 
melts. In this process the sides or edges may break down, 
but that is easily remedied with fresh putty, when the nose 
is placed in position. 

The nose then receives a coating of grease-paint with a 
soft brush, and after the make-up is complete, if the nose is 
found to be lighter or darker than the complexion of the face, 
the desired shade of powder should be applied freely. 
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THE MOUTH AND LIPS. 

THE MOUTH. 

The mouth is an indicator of 
character. The thoughts and work- 
ings of the mind are often 
clearly and correctly seen upon the 
lips. Their natural formation is 
not only fashioned after the dispo- 
sition of the individual, but their 
expression changes with every 
emotion. 

The eye never changes; its expression is the direct cause 
of the formation and movements of the eyelids. 

The mouth undergoes a complete transformation with 
every feeling, and in strong emotions even becomes dis- 
torted. 

Love and hatred are manifested by the mouth, while 
pride and humility leave an indellible impress upon it. 

You may have noticed that, quite frequently, men will, 
unconsciously, partly conceal the mouth with the hands by 
pulling the moustache during some shrewd business trans- 
action where a conflict of minds exists. This is also noticeable 
in a game of chance, where the expression of the face is often 
a more important factor in success than the run of the cards 
themselves. 
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THE LIPS. 

The lips arc to be made up with a relative regard to the 
mouth. For example : A person of a sinister expression is 
denoted by thin, compressed lips, with but little of the red 
showing. In this instance, the flesh grease-paint is brought 
to the very edge of both upper and lower lips, and the 
natural shape and color blotted out. 

Many expressions are denoted by the aid of lines drawn 
about the mouth. The cardinal principle of expression is 
found in the emblematic masks of comedy and tragedy. 

We know the lines, drawn upward from the corners of 
the mouth, portray curves denoting mirth, laughter, good 
nature; and upon this established fact we base our make-up 
of the mouth in various forms. 

Lines, such as indicated above, should be drawn with a 
fine stick, like a toothpick, with brown grease-paint. If the 
mouth is to be made larger- a little red should be placed on 
either side of the lines. A straight line, from the corners 
of the mouth, will give the appearance of increased size. 

• If there is a desire to make the mouth have the appear- 
ance of being smaller than nature intended it, the following 
process will accomplish it: Cover the lips completely with 
grease-paint that you use for the ground work of complexion. 
This will efface the lines of the lip ; then with red grease-paint 
or lip rouge, new lines of a less degree of proportion can 
be painted, observing the rules setforth for making up the 
lips. 

It is surprising to what extent the mouth and the shape 
and size of the lips manifest every trait of disposition. 
Crooked mouths for eccentric and comedy characters can be 
painted in the same way. 

A common mistake of amateur minstrels, when using 
burnt cork, is to make up the lips with red grease-paint. 
This should never be done. 

In burnt cork make-ups, where a large, grotesque mouth 
is the object, simply refrain from applying cork to a large 
space around the lips, and the desired result is obtained. 

Be sure of one thing above all others: In making up 
the lips do not allow the outer edge of the red to extend 
directly to the white of the face without blending. Taking 
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examples from life, we notice that even the deepest red lips 
pale as they near the outer edge. 

The line of red and flesh must not be distinct. To follow 
the natural formation of the lips is usually the best method. If 
this were observed by many of the young ladies who are in the 
choruses it would enhance their natural beauty; but, instead, 
there is a general tendency among them to make exaggerated 
cupid's bows, which produce the effect of a perpetual pucker, 
absolutely destroying all natural charm, and at times giving a 
grotesque appearance. 

For old age cover the lips with dark red — sometimes 
called old age rouge. A little gray rubbed in will complete 
the effect. 




THE CHEEK. 

This is sometimes thought to be a 
feature necessary to progress in the 
dramatic profession. It is best, right 
here, to sound a note of warning. 
Cheek "don't go" with managers, 
as so many imagine. The theatrical 
profession is now a business. Gentle- 
manly bearing, modesty, with a certain 
commendable self-confidence, and, 
above all, an absence of the quality 
which this heading suggests will 
eventually win for the young actor the serious consideration of 
managers, and the ultimate success to which his talents entitle 
him. 

In nearly all persons of healthy constitution the cheek is 
marked by a degree of coloring. The intensity of the foot- 
lights makes it necessary to place a considerable amount of 
rouge, either in the form of grease or powder, upon the cheeks 
in order that they may present the appearance of natural 
bloom. This process has been described under other headings. 

Then, too, we have the pale and hollow cheek of old age 
and of disease, obtained by shading the cheeks with gray 
where the hollows would naturally occur and placing a high 
light of flesh color upon the cheekbones. 
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In order to make the cheeks full and round, place a little 
wad of cotton inside each cheek. This is frequently done 
and does not interfere materially with the speech. These 
fill out the face considerably, and are commonly -known as 
■'plumpers." They may be increased in size according to the 
requirements of the part. A person supposed to be stung 
on the face by bees, as in "The Masked Ball," will resort to this 
means of securing the pufifiness of cheek which would result 
from an experience of that nature. 

A person with naturally hollow cheeks can build them 
up from the outside by the use of nose putty. The method 
of procedure would be to soften a quantity of putty in the 
usual manner, flattening it out and moulding it to fit the 
cheeks ; then place a thin coating of adhesia on the cheeks to 
add greater adhesive quality to the putty, and place same in 
position. It would also be well to heat the surface that goes 
next to the face; put on the usual ground work of grease- 
paint, using melted grease-paint, applied with a soft brush 
over the putty, in order not to disarrange the modeling. This 
is a very difficult undertaking, very seldom practiced, and it 
is doubtful if it would result satisfactorily unles-s manipulated 
by some one particularly skilled in the handling of intricate 
make-ups. 



THE TEETH. 



In the ensemble of a person's 
make-up the teeth also contribute to 
adornment or disfigurement. 

Symmetry of features demands 
Jv corresponding regularity in teeth, 
'which should be of that whiteness 
frequently designated as "pearly." 

Realizing that they often mar 
the beauty of a countenance, it is de- 
sirable to have on the stage a molar 
display that would seem not to presage profit to the dentist. 

There is a preparation of white enamel for whitening 
darkened teeth which will last through a performance, though 
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it would be well to secure, if possible, some permanent 
results in this particular. 

There is also a preparation for blotting them out by 
blackening them, and thus giving the appearance to the audi- 
ence of missing teeth. 

It is called "Emil Noir" (black enamel) and is applied 
with a brush after the tooth has been made quite dry. It is 
easily scraped off. Black wax is also extensively used. 

Characters like old hags, witches, misers, etc., are quite 
incomplete unless there are several front teeth removed. 

If the part is small, and the actor is on the stage but 
for a few moments, a little bit of black court plaster will 
remain on the tooth long enough to get through the scene 
before the moisture of the mouth renders it useless. Even a 
bit of black grease-paint, or cosmetique, has been used, but 
this comes off on the lips. 

The revolting aspect presented by the character of Mr. 
Hyde in the well known play of "Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyde," 
as interpreted by Mr. Mansfield, is due largely to the false 
set of protruding teeth, which is inserted in the mouth and 
held in place by a mechanical device, during the wonderful 
transformation from one man to the other. It requires con- 
siderable ingenuity to obtain this effect. The matter must 
be carefully thought out. If the character is seen much on 
the stage and in bright light it would be well to consult a 
dentist, who could be induced to contrive such a device that 
could be clasped, hooked or fastened in some manner to 
the natural teeth. 

Pieces of bone, or material that suggest teeth, have been 
fastened to a band of rubber and, by passing this around the 
others, have been held in place. 



THE EAR. 



As the eye has been called the "Window of the Soul," 
so may the ear be regarded as its "gateway," and it is as 
truly expressive of character as those features usually in- 
vested with more importance. 

Through the many strata of human kind we find the ear 
indicative of certain qualities common to distinctive classes. 




I. Krogstad in Ibsen's "A Doll's House." 2. Tom Brown of Harvard. 3. Clavignac 
in Sardou's "Divorcons." 4, Viola Allen as Viola and James Young as Sebas- 
tian.' in "Twelfth Night." 5. Sir Simon in "The Great Ruby." 6. Hamlet. 
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There is the ear of the patrician — small, symmetrical and 
close to the head; the protruding ear of the bumpkin; the 
inquisitive ear, the common ear, and the donkey ear; any of 
which may be seen in a short walk through a crowded 
thoroughfare. 

The Bertillon system of identification and measurement 
depends as much upon the ear for identification as on any 
other feature. 

Do not fail, then to give some thought to this when 
inaking up. Do not forget that others are in full view of 
your ears if you are not, and that they require as much atten- 
tion as other parts of the head. Many good players neglect 
this important part of the anatomy. 

True, it is often due to carlessness, but that does not make 
the effect less ludicrous. Fancy, as often happens, a white, pale 
ear against a ruddy, sunburnt complexion. The only explana- 
tion- might be that during the process of tanning the individual 
wore ear muffs. 

For character make-up there are some methods by 
which the shape of the ear may be altered and good results 
obtained. 

To elongate or build out the ear from the sides, top or 
bottom cut bits of wool the required shape, give them a coat- 
ing of grease-paint with a fine brush, and place them in posi- 
tion with adhesia. Nose putty may be used, but it is rather 
heavy and there is a chance that it may fall off. 

A lump of putty behind the ear, pushing it forward, gives 
a grotesque effect, which would suit certain characters. 

A naturally large and protruding ear may be fastened 
back close to the head with a combination of nose putty and 
adhesia. 

When, having reached the zenith of his popularity as a feat- 
ure of humorous pictorial journalism, that uncanny imp, the 
Yellow Kid, was transferred from the funny pages of the Sun- 
day newspapers to the realms of theatredom, his elephantine 
ears were made of papier-mache. These were fastened by rub- 
ber bands passing over the head and under the chin. By means 
of a mechanical device these ears were made to "flap" in most 
laughable fashion. The same contrivance then in use can be 
effectively employed in portraying certain grotesque characters. 
These papier-mache ears can be obtained from any large manu- 
facturer of wigs or stage "properties." 
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THE FOREHEAD. 

The forehead, in making up, may be put 
to other uses than simply furnishing a field 
upon which to make wrinkles with grease- 
paint. The effects produced by heightening, 
lowering and broadening the forehead are 
really startling, and the results often surprise 
the actor who has had long experience in the 
art of transformation. 

This change in the appearance of the face 
and head is obtained with a padded wig, which is made with 
great care and skill. The front of the wig or forehead is made 
to come well down over the natural forehead, and, of course, 
padded inside to create any desired shape. 

The lijie, where the forehead of the wig joins the head, 
must be carefully obliterated with an extra blend of grease- 
paint. These wigs not only alter the formation 
of the head, but materially change the expres- 
, sion of the face, and give it the appearance 
of increased size. 

The high forehead of intellectuality can 
thus be obtained, without necessarily possess- 
S&^^^t"^ y^ ing the quality it denotes. 

In burlesque parts the top of the head 

may be built up out of all proportion, and this 

will give a very humorous appearance. 

The hair, woven far down on the forehead, will lend the 

low-browed effect necessary for the portrayal of the criminal 

type. 

Another word of warning is necessary regarding the 
line adjoining the wig and forehead. See that it absolutely dis- 
appears from sight by the use of grease-paint. This is not 
so easy as at first supposed, but a little practice will secure 
perfection. 

Wigs are sometimes made with entire false foreheads, to 
which are attached the eyebrows and, not infrequently, side 
whiskers. These wigs are tfsed for quick changes and for 
"lightning change character impersonators." The value of 
these wigs lies in the fact that wig, eyebrows, whiskers and 
made-up forehead can be adjusted all at once, requiring but a 
few seconds to complete the transformation. 
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THE NECK. 



Scarcely an actor playing a character part would be 
guilty of a failure to have the throat and neck made up to 
correspond with the face. 

When the throat is to assume any other appearance than 
that of fullness and symmetry, we find that any changes in this 
respect must be accomplished through the medium of high 
lights and shadows. 

Emaciated effects, a shriveled appearance, due to dis- 
ease or old age, are produced in the manner employed to 
obtain like effects on the hands and arms. 

In advanced agfe we know that the cords or tendons of 
the neck become more pronounced, and the flesh loses the 
roundness of youth. These tendons must receive applica- 
tions of flesh-paint considerably lighter than that which is 
applied on the face, and, in extreme cases, white may be 
employed. The sides are shaded with gray, as has been pre- 
viously described. 

The student will be able to make up the neck properly 
from what has already been told regarding high lights and 
shadows, without going into further detail. 

The "Adam's apple" is not the most picturesque part of 
the anatomy, especially if it assumes proportions of promi- 
nence ; yet, in certain character parts, it can be put to good 
use. 

To give it prominence, cover the spot where it lies with a 
very light shade of grease-paint, which will form a contrast: 
to the general complexion; then, around the sides, gradu- 
ally form a ring of gray. A little white spot in the center 
will heighten the effect. Powder in the ordinary way. 

Veins are sometimes prominent on the neck. After 
ascertaining from medical works their exact course, and the 
ones that are generally seen in attenuated conditions, you 
will, from previous instructions, be able to accomplish this. 

After the wig is adjusted, ascertain if any hair on the neck 
shows from beneath the wig. As this frequently occurs, the 
back of the neck should be carefully examined by using a hand 
mirror. If the wig is too short in the back to be pulled down 
sufficiently to cover the hair on the neck apply mascaro to color 
this hair to match that of the wig. 




A very rare picture of DeWolff Hopper and Marshall P. Wilder, 
in a travesty on "Romeo and Juliet." Reproduced by courtesy of Hopper and Wilder. 
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THE HAIR. 

It is preferable to use one's own hair whenever practica- 
ble. Very good effects, that change the entire appearance 
of the individual, are accomplished by a simple change in 
dressing the hair. 

The present style of wearing the hair short makes it 
necessary to include a wig for almost every character or cos- 
tume part ; but a great deal can be done with one's own hair. 
It may be plastered down, parted in the middle, for some 
roles, or curled and made fluffy for others. 

To color your own, temporarily, for the performance use 
Mascaro. It comes in all the required colors. It is applied 
with a brush dipped in water. This preparation will give a 
more natural look to hair that must be made to appear gray 
or white than the use of powder. 

Ordinary cornstarch is sometimes used to whiten the 
hair. Before powdering give 'it a slight application of vase- 
line. 

In an amateur performance, if the participant has a 
natural beard and desires it to be any other color than that 
which it is, the same process, named above for the hair, may 
be applied to the moustache and beard. 

The preparations used for the purpose of giving lustre 
to the hair, such as Brilliantine, seem to absorb the life and 
if used frequently soon leave it in a deplorable condition — 
dry and lustreless. 

If a false lustre must be imported, a little bear's grease 
is supposed to be the least harmful application, though it is 
advisable to wash it out after the performance. 

Actors claim that constant use of wigs injures the hair. 
Some attribute their baldness directly to this cause. It is true 
that the head is heated unnaturally by the heavy character and 
padded wigs. In having wigs made give due regard to light- 
ness of construction and to ventilation. The most expensive 
wigs are those made on a close woven silk foundation, each hair 
being woven in separately. These are called by the wig- 
makers "ventilated" wigs, but, in reality, the term is misleading, 
for these wigs afford less ventilation than the creaper grades, 
which are made on a foundation of net. Whenever feasible 
remove the wig between the acts or during "waits." 
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THE HANDS, THE ARMS, THE FINGERS. 

THE HANDS. 

The importance of the hands as one of 
the chief mediums of expression, entitles 
them to a large degree of consideration in 
make-up. It need scarcely be said that 
every well groomed person, man or woman, 
will have his nails properly treated by a 
manicurist. 

In making up it is impossible to keep 
the grease from under the nails, which 
form a receptacle for dust. If this be re- 
moved with a knife or sharp instrument the 
flesh becomes lacerated, and the dark line 
caused by the discolored flesh shows 
NATURAL. through the nail. To prevent this, it will be 

well to have on your dressing table a bottle of acid for bleach- 
ing and absorbing the grease. Apply this with an orange wood 
stick, which is sold for this purpose. 

If the hands are to be whitened it is well to procure a 
wash that is made especially. Powder or chalk will not adhere, 
and is liable to come oflf on the costume. The imprint of a 
hand oij a dress suit is calculated to detract from the most 
thrilling situation in a play. 

In making up the hands, consistency must be observed 
as well as when making up the face. They should not be 
too white. Indeed, due regard must be given to the shade 
of the complexion in general. 

In character parts much can be done with the hands, and- 
for old men, and certain comedy parts, it is necessary to alter 
their general aspect. 

First study the anatomy. Note that in thin, bony hands 
the flesh sinks between the tendons and bones, giving the 
latter a greater prominence. 

In fleshy ones the bones are well covered. To obtain the 
effect of old hands the rule is simple. It is again a matter 
of high light and shadow ; the high light on the bones and 
sinewrs, the shadows where the sunken effect is desired. 

It is the same principle which is required in making the 
wrinkles of old age. Cover the hands with grease-paint, 
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using the smallest quantitj, of the same shade which has 
been applied to the face; then with an artist's "stump" draw 
in fine shadows between the bones of the hand, and in such 
places as your previous study of anatomy would suggest as 
being proper, with gray lining paint. With the finger blend 
these lines until they lose the appearance of distinctiveness, 
but be careful not to blur them. 

These lines must be graduated, the edges being hghter 
than in the middle. In fact, the same rules for blending must 
be applied to them as is observed in the graduation of all 
colors used in make-up. 




Made Up. 
THE ARMS. 

There must be no blocks of color, but always a perfect 
blending, one into the other. To make the hands appear 
even more emaciated, give on either side of these gray shad- 
ows, and over the bones and tendons, another application of 
lighter flesh color paint. This eflfect can be still further 
increased by using white. The hands should then be well 
powdered and wiped carefully. 

When the arms are exposed they must be made up to 
correspond with the complexion of the face. Use the same 
color, but a trifle lighter shade. 
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An emaciated arm is made up with grease-paint, observ- 
ing the same rules as are advised for the hands. Sink the 
flesh with gray, and emphasize the bones and tendons with 
light flesh, after toning them down well with powder. 

By using these two colors for this purpose (gray and 
light flesh or white) the method of shading is greatly simpli- 
fied. 

There are all sorts of complicated ways of making up, 
but after all the best results are obtained by methods that 
are direct and simple. 

In character work, when the veins are supposed to ap- 
pear prominently upon the arms and hands, draw over the 
natural course of the veins thin blue lines. On each side of 
these Unes make the slightest possible shading of brown. 
This produces the opposite eflfect from the manner in which 
wrinkles are formed. 

Wrinkles, as we know, are made with brown, and are 
supposed to be sunken, which effect is heightened by light on 
either side, while the veins are supposed to stand out and 
ar shaded on either side with brown. 

A wash is substituted for grease-paint when the arms 
must be whitened and not made up as above. This wash 
is easily applied, is more readily removed by water, and is in 
every way more agreeable than paint. Women should always 
apply this wash to hands, arms and neck. 

For Indians, Gypsies, Arabs, etc., the skin is stained or 
darkened with a brown wash. In fact, the wash make-up is 
often applied to the face, and is found very desirable in 
characters like the above. 

These washes are prepared in any shade by the manu- 
facturer, -but can be made just as well "at home," by mixing 
the powder, which is only a dry paint, with rosewater and 
glycerine. When applied to the arms with a sponge it dries 
quickly and saves much trouble and inconvenience. 

Bole Amenia, procured in any drug store, when mixed 
with water and glycerine, makes an excellent wash for cer- 
tain characters. It is of brownish red color, and can be used 
for Indians, etc. 
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THE FINGERS. 



To make the fingers appear thin draw a thin white Hne 
on the top and shade the sides of the fingers with gray. These 
lines must, of course, be blended, so they will appear as what 
they are intended to represent, and not what they really are — 
broad lines. 

To make the fingers appear longer, sink the space between 
the knuckles well up on the hands. To exaggrate this effect 
false knuckles may be represented by using a small round 
spot of very light grease-paint, or white, and around this a 
very light shading of gray. The illustration will make all 
this perfectly clear. 

For witches, demons and burlesque parts the fingers 
may be exaggerated in length by cones of wool, made into 
the proper shape. The outer surface should receive a coating 
of adhesia and then be painted with the grease-paint, such 
as is used on the face. The wool may be fastened to the 
finger with the same adhesia. , 

The nails may be elongated with stiff paper, cut the 
proper shape, and pasted to the finger. A bit of plaster used 
by surgeons, which is more adhesive than ordinary court- 
plaster, will be effective in strengthening it. If it be wrapped 
around the end of the finger there is no danger of the false 
nail coming off. 

An anecdote is related of Sir Henry Irving, who, upon 
an occasion during his early career, played a supernatural 
character in a burlesque. With the object of making the 
character appear to have long, clawlike fingers he painted 
the backs of his hands as described above with shadows, or 
marked lines, between the fingers. The uncanny illusion was 
heightened by his never closing the fingers while on the stage, 
but always keeping them spread out against his dark colored 
costume. Playgoers who saw Irving in the part describe 
the effect as singularly weird and sinister. 

Some well-known characters for which the fingers can be 
made up are: Mephistopheles in "Faust," Fagin in "Oliver 
Twist," the three Witches in "Macbeth," Mother Frochard in 
"The Two Orphans," Meg Merrilles in "Guy IMannering," 
Gaspard in "The Chimes of Normandv," Quilp in "Old Curi- 
osity Shop," "Camille" (last act), Caliban in "The Tempest," 
and characters of a grotesque, emaciated or sickly character. 
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THE LEGS. 

The trend of affairs toward physical culture and develop- 
ment has done much to decrease the demand for "symmetri- 
cals," or, to speak plainly, tights lined with layers of wool, 
placed with precision to fill in the undeveloped portions. 
These are worn for the purpose of giving symmetry to the leg. 

Often this same symmetry becomes so marked, in con- 
trast to the rest of the body, that it is unnatural and offends 
the artistic eye. Such tights are, however, sometimes very 
necessary, and should be mentioned because many worthy 
efforts of individuals, and many good performances of ama- 
teurs and beginners, have been rendered ridiculous through 
a lack of this knowledge. 

Symmetricals may be procured from any first class 
costumer. 

For Indians, and characters of that kind, the legs are 
sometimes stained or made up to correspond with the arms ; 
but this is seldom done. 

When bare legs are represented, as in the kilted Scotch- 
man, and ancient Greek and Roman characters, "fleshings" 
(tights made to resemble flesh) axe generally substituted. 



THE FEET. 



It is as necessary to have the correct shoes in playing 
modern dress parts as it is to have sandals for Romans, 
Venetian slippers for "The Merchant of Venice," and square- 
toed shoes for "'David Garrick." 

Amateurs, and many professionals, too, when cast for 
modern roles, for which their own street shoes would not be 
at all consistent with the character, forget all about these 
articles until the night of the performance. Very nicely 
polished shoes have been seen on the feet of a dilapidated 
stage tramp. 

In case of forgetfulness to provide an old worn out pair 
of shoes for the purpose, a little legitimate "faking" is not 
only permissible, but necessary, and can be made to answer 
the purpose fairly well. Make up your shoes. A few splotches 
of grease-paint, and a good coating of, powder will give the 
dust-covered and much-traveled appearance desired. 
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Certain parts may be made more effective by wearing 
shoes some sizes larger than are ordinarily worn ; also those 
with thick soles, etc. 

This should properly come under the head of costum- 
ing, but the term "make-up," representing the general appear- 
ance, is sufficiently elastic to include a reference to this 
item. 

Some of the parts requiring bare feet are Romans, 
Greeks, barbarians and also representations of -statuary. 

Tyrone Power, in his artistic presentation of Judas, in 
"Mary of Magdala," had his bare feet encased in sandals, as 
was the custom in those olden days. 

For these parts, including representations of statuary, 
tights with toes are made. 
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TYPES AND NATIONALITIES 

Although pictorial artists and stage players have macje all of us more or 
less acquainted with types of various nationalities as they are popularly supposed 
to appear it has been reserved for this work to present and describe not only the 
conventional characters so well known to theatre goers, but to portray a number of 
national characterizations and types, all of Avhich are familiar, but have never before 
been introduced in a work of this description.' 

THE NEGRO. 

As a faithful servant, the character of the old darkey holds 
a place of no mean importance upon the stage. Many marked 

successes have been made 

in these characters; nota- 
bly Uncle Tom. There 
have been a great many 
more successes in this line 
of a lesser degree of im- 
portance. No more strik- 
ing or sympathetic figure 
has ever been presented 
than the aspiring Minis- 
ter to Dahomey in Hoyt's 
"A Texas Steer." A more 
recent success is in Ade's 
"County Chairman." Old 
Pete in "The Octoroon" 
was a popular character 
with playgoers a genera- 
tion ago. The minstrel 




WILL BRAY IN WHEN JOHNNY 
COMES MARCHING HOME.", 



negro is treated of elsewhere in this book. 

To make up for a negro the first con- 
sideration is the type. There is the old 
or young, the poor, the old farm darkey 
or the city negro with sporty tendencies,' 
flashy clothes and quantities of jewelry 
of exaggerated patterns. They must be 
made up differently, because each pos- 
sesses distinctive characteristics. 

The make-up most used for old, f aith-DAN collyer AS the 
ful black servants is the semi-bald negro "sporty coon." 
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willis sweatnam in the 
"county chairman." 



wig with gray whiskers and 
moustache. After the wig is 
selected the whiskers and also 
false eyebrows can be made 
of crepe hair. The complex- 
ion is the next consideration. 
A grease-paint is especially 
manufactured for negro make- 
up, which is of a chocolate 
color and much more natural 
in appearance than the jet- 
black effect produced by 
burnt cork. 

If it be the desire to repre- 
sent a Mulatto or an Octo- 
roon, the brown color may 
be made lighter by mixing it 
with white grease-paint ; that is, melting the two together over 
the gas in some tin receptacle until the desired shade is 
obtained. A little black in the nostrils will make the orifices 
appear larger. 

If it be desired to experiment with wrinkles for an old 
darkey, mark them in with black, which will, of course, be evi- 
dent upon a brown complexion. On either side of this black 
line, which is drawn to represent the wrinkle, edge it top and 
bottom with white. Do not blend, as in a short time the white 
will soon fade, producing the desired effect. 
The make-up used for female characters 
is identical with that employed in represent- 
ing male types of the negro and the various 
offshoots of his race. This includes the old 
"mammy," who flourished in ante-bellum 
days ; "Topsy," with her eccentricities and 
her kinky wig and plantation women of 
every kind down to the female fashion plate 
of latter-day "cullud sassiety." 

STELLA MAYHEW 




THE MINSTREL NEGRO. 



AS AUNT LINDY 

IN "s W A N E E 

RIVER." 

Burnt cork and minstrelsy are almost synonymous terms, 
presumably because burnt cork is the accepted article for mak- 
ing up the minstrel. How burnt cork first became used for this 
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purpose is not generally 
known, but an inference 
can be drawn that prob- 
ably does not come far 
from the truth. The best 
solution that can be given, 
is that nothing better has 
ever been found for the 
purpose. 

The black thus used 
is not like any negro's 
complexion, no matter 
how dark in hue ; but as 
the minstrel is a form of 
burlesque on the real 
thing it imparts the black- 
ness permissible to the ex- 
aggerated types, but not 
in legitimate negro im- 
personations.' 




LEW DOCKSTADER, 
THE FAMOUS MINSTREL. 



After moistening the face with water, place a lumb of cork 
as large es a hazel nut in the palm of the hand ; reduce the cork 
with water to the consistency of thin paste; rub the palms 
together, spreading the cork over them, then apply it briskly 
to the face and neck with both hands. Before doing so, care- 
fully outline the mouth and eyes with a stump dipped in the 
cork. When the cork is dry use a soft flesh brush for blend- 
ing it evenly over the features, and removing superfluous parti- 
cles. Do not blacken the forehead and neck any higher than 
absolutely necessary. Blacken only backs of hands and arms ; 
the latter a few inches beyond the cuiifs. Then remove all cork 
from palms with damp sponge. In washing up, first go over 
blackened parts thoroughly with soap and water ; then wipe 
off greater portion of cork with damp sponge, after which again 
apply plenty of soap and water until perfectly clean. Never 
squeeze the sponge or cloth containing the cork into the pail 
of water used for washing. 

A valuable encyclopedia covering everything pertaining to 
minstrelsy will be found in the Witmark Amateur Minstrel 
Guide, by Frank Dumont. 
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THE IRISHMAN. 

How many plays depend almost entirely upon the comic 
Irishman and German to supply the 
comedy element! They have become 
indeed, conventional types, and no 
melodrama is complete or satisfactory 
to the public vs^ithout one or both of 
these mirth-provoking characters. The 
public has become used to them, they 
are old friends, and are in demand. 
In vaudeville musical comedy these are 
prime fun-makers. 

We all know the figure of the 
Irishman, and to make him up use only 
a little thought and follow the rules 
that have been here advanced in more 
serious characters. Red in these parts 
seems essential, red cheeks, sometimes 
red noses and most invariably red 
chin whiskers of some description. A 
turned-up~ nose, made of putty, and 
modeled after the instructions already 
given, is usually most effective. 

Sometimes white grease-paint on 
the eyelids and about the upper lip 
adds to the general effect. 
Now, Joe Keaton is one of the best types of this mimic 
Irishman, and let us suppose we were in his dressing room 
watching the process of this make-up. In the first place, on 
entering the room, we would most likely see the entire top of 
his head — the Irishman's head — hanging on a hook against the 
wall. The reason it is hanging upon the wall is because it is a 
heavily padded wig, and causes the head to perspire, therefore 
it is hung up there to dry, rather than packed in a box. Those 
whiskers that you see under his chin are lying conveniently by 
on the dressing table, with a lot of grease-paints, powder puff 
and rouge. There is the flesh tint — say a No. 2; there are 
plenty of red, and white and black lining sticks that give 
evidence of constant use. 

After preparing himself for the work the first thing sought 
for out of the chaotic mass on the table is the nose putty. This 




JOHN T. KELLY, THE 

-POPULAR EXPONENT 

OF NATURAL IRISH 

COMEDY. 
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being softened and moulded, it gives the comical pug to the n6se 
which is one of the "features" of the character. The application 
of the cold cream and paint follows; this is a simple matter. 
Next the black and white are brought into action. See those 
wrinkles on the forehead ? They are placed in at this stage of 
the work. The chin is then made several shades Hghter than 
the rest of the face. Instead of black it will be seen that white, 
or very light flesh, has been put on the eyelids. The conven- 
tional lines from each side of the nose, which are common to all 
comic Irishmen, are drawn iere. TJie ieard, which is evidently 
held in place by a rubber band which fastens over the top of the 
head, is now put in place, and the wig follows. The top part of 
the wig is padded. The high forehead is all false and extends 
several inches higher than the top of the actor's head. 

The front is then blended with the forehead, the face pow- 
dered, and false eyebrows, either painted or made of crepe hair, 
are adjusted. 

A little line with an upward curve from each corner of the 
mouth gives a whimsical expression and completes the make-up. 

This make-up can be elaborated in numerous ways. Sev- 
• eral persons, however, making up exactly this way will obtain 
different results, due to the natural formation and difference in 
the faces. 

The comic stage Irish- 
man is not noted for 
beauty; the more the feat- 
ures can be distorted the 
more the part seems to be 
successful; and yet the Irish 
are among the most perfect 
physical beings in the world. 
For regularity of feature, for 
commanding appearance and 
well developed physique, 
among the better class, there 
is possibly no other nation 
their peer. This must be re- jos. keaton, delineator of 
membered in making up the broad irish burlesque 

Irish gentleman. characters. 

For the good-looking young Irishman as portrayed so ef- 
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I'ectively by Chauncey Olcott and Andrew Mack, a juvenile 

make-up is used. Usually 
this make-up is made a trifle 
more ruddy for the young 
son of the Emerald Isle, as 
it is well known that a more 
florid and healthy com- 
plexion is found in the old 
country. 

Olcott and stars of his 
type rely on the accessories 
of costume, wig, etc., to ac- 
centuate the racial type 
rather than upon any exag- 
geration of feature, for no- 
where in the world is there 
CHAUNCEY OLCOTT IN "TERENCE." a finer, handsomer speci- 
men of the human race than the young and virile Irishman. 

Under their proper heads will be found the methods for 
making up separate features of grotesque types of Irishmen. 

The most successful 
characterications that have 
appeared upon the stage, 
whether in regular dramatic 
work or in vaudeville, are 
those which represent a type 
familiar to the audience. 
This fact was realized by 
the Russell Brothers, and 
they became the proto- 
types of a class that is uni- 
versally known — the Irish 
servant girl. 

It is true that the type 
exploited furnishes excellent 
material, for it is not difHcult 

to place before the public in russell brothers as "the Irish 
very humorous way the wit, servant girls." 

independence, originality and assertiveness of this particular 
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domestic necessity, but a wonderful amount of success depends 
upon the make-up. We reproduce pictures of the Russells in 
their roles as "Irish Servants," which have afforded amusement 
to thousands of theatre-goers, and it is interesting to analyze 
these make-ups and endeavor to ascertain just the manner in 
which these wonderful transformations are made. In examining 
the pictures we notice that the most important consideration is 
the wigs. Both these wigs are full of characer. The flat one 
parted in the middle is known as "the Biddy" wig. The other is 
nameless ; it is a creation, and a good one. The frizzy bang is 
quite dear to the heart of the servant maid, and it is here pro- 
duced with telling fidelity. For the complexion use about a No. 
3 grease-paint, and be sure to emphasize the red on the cheek. 
These make-ups are not particularly complicated, and the actors 
in such cases depend greatly upon facial expression to obtain 
their best effects. 



THE GERMAN. 

The stage German, like the comedy Irishman, is represented 

by a good natured bur- 
lesque. He has a place 
of his own, which has 
recently been almost ap- 
propriated by the irre- 
pressible Hebrew behind 
the footlights. 

It is not our purpose 
to go into the minute de- 
tails of this class of 
make-up, which as a rule, 
requires no particular 
skill. When one has 
mastered the principles 
and technique of making 
up set forth in this book, 
CHAS. MASON, BROAD GERMAN which we have endcav- 
CHARACTER COMEDIAN. ored to explain, it may 

be applied to all sorts of characters. 
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According to preconceived 
notions, red in color predominates, 
and a i-otundity or extreme leanness 
of figure is usually inseparable from 
the part. These get-ups are accord- 
ing to the fancy of the performer. 

The first principles of make-up 
for a broad comedy part is to sug- 
gest at the very beginning the 
humorous side of the character. 
Take for example Mr. Charles 
Mason's make-up. As soon as we 
see him or even the picture it evokes al. wilson, German 
a smile from us. This accomplished dialect comedian and 
the battle is half won. Take this singer, in the "watch 
make-up as an example of how to on the rhine." 

proceed in making up for a German of this description. In the 
first place, Mr. Mason's German evidently belongs to the store 
or shop, and a pale sallow grease-paint would be selected for 
the groundwork. This applied, a little flushed effect might be 
created with a dark red upon the cheeks. Follow with two 
lines, particularly marked, and extend from each side of the 
nose to the corners of the mouth. The wig is next put on. 
which contributes greatly to the appearance, and after this the 
face is powdered. The false eyebrows and beard, both made of 
crepe hair, are placed in position, finally. 

The type of yotmg German as portrayed by the late J. K. 
Emm.et, and at present, by Al. Wilson and J. K. Emmet, Jr., 
is merely a ruddy juvenile make-up topped by a blonde wig of 
varying charicteristics, according to the "gentility" of the part. 
As an emigrant, a rough wig with thick, rather straggling hair, 
is appropriate, while, for the "last act," wherein he is usually 
depicted as "spruced up," a "dressed" wig iS worn. Both, of 
course, are of the same "tow head" hue. 



Like the young Irishman, this character will depend largely 
upon his costume for the display of racial peculiarities, and it 
is understood, of course, that "Sweet Singers of the Tyrol" 
must preserve a certain romantic interest, even in broad com- 
edy, if they would be attractive on the stage. 
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Characterizations of Germans of the higher class have 
become popular, within comparatively few years, at the hands 
of such clever comedians as Louis Mann, Sam Bernard and 
David Warfield. The first two portrayed the eccentric types 
in "The Second Fiddle" and "The Girl from Kay's," respec- 
tively; the other gave us "The Music Master," in whom com- 
edy and pathos were artistically blended. 

The high class German is readily distin- 
guished from his fellow men; cer tain styles and 
characteristics with which he is 
identified 'make the Teutonic 
origin unmistakable, but as there 
are some milHons of inhabitants 
of that country, and among them 
a variety of types, one should be 
acquainted with the part to be 
played before defining the make- 
up. Blondes seem to prevail in 
Germany, but the shade of paint 
depends greatly upon the age 





MAX FREEMAN 

AS DR. JUTT- 

NER IN 

"HEIDELBERG." 

and condition of the character to be portrayed. 
There is either a commonplace sturdiness and 
compactness of feature or an ultra refinement 



RICHARD 

MANSFIELD 

AS "prince 

KARL.' 



about this role which 
J must be copied; there 
is nothing intermedi- 
ate. The two recent 
plays representing Ger- 
man types^were "Prince 
Karl," produced by Mr. 
Mansfield, and the artistic rendi- 
tion of "Heidelberg," in which 
Mr. Aubrey Boucicault was seen 
as the Prince. The make-ups of 
these characters are largely a matter 
of taste. As far as hirsute decoration 
is concerned, there is positively no 
rule except that of the prevalent 
fashion of the times. 




AUBREY BOUCICAULT AS 
THE PRINCE IN 
"HEIDELBERG." 
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BEN HENDRICKS AS OLE OLESON.' 



THE SWEDE. 

Allusion may be made 
here to another quasi- 
German type, i. e., the 
Swede ("Ole Oleson"). 
Almost the same make-up 
is used for both of these 
characters. Sometimes a 
Hghter shade of wig may 
be preferred for the latter, 
and the eyebrows made up 
to correspond, but in both 
instances the ruddiness of 
coloring is adhered to. 



THE TRAMP, 

The tramp, sometimes designated as the "hobo," represents 
a conventional stage type of infinite 
variety. The popularity of the stage 
tramp is due to the fact that he is not 
regarded by the audience with that 
pity which is supposed to be accorded 
to the lowest strata of humankind, for 
as he himself manifests an indiffer- 
ence to the "slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune," he has become an 
object exciting laughter rather than 
commiseration. 

In the comic papers, too, the 
tramp is regarded in the same light, 
and scarcely an edition appears with- 
out its "hobpism.'- Nearly every artist 
contributing to the magazines has ex- 
pressed in illustrated form his ideal 
tramp, and herein lies the opportunity 
of the actor to secure ideas for a good 
make-up. 

Let the actor who is about to take 
the part look over the files of "Puck" 
or "Judge," and there he will find 




THE LATE WM. ("bILL") 
HOEY AS "old HOSS" IN 

"the parlor match." 
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HARRY WATSON, JR., IN 

"me, him and I." 



pictures of "hoboes" of every 

possible variety. They are legion, 

and represent the evolution of 

the type from the first stages of 

"seediness" to the condition of 

complete abandon. 

After selecting one that fills 

the requirements of the charac- 
ter in the play, it can be copied 

in make-up and dress for the 

stage work. The first step in 

this direction is to secure a dark 

sunburnt color grease-paint for 

the complexion or ground work; 

or the same effect can be ob- 
tained by using any ordinary 

color grease-paint, and then 

darkening same by rubbing in 

red and brown of the lining 

stick paints. This 'will produce 
' the appearance of skin tanned by 

exposure. The features can be altered at the discretion of the 

actor. Lines can also be worked 
in the cheeks sunken according 
to the rules given in the chapters 
"High Lights," and "Low 
Lights." The beard, the un- 
shaven face, shaggy eyebrows 
and wig of unkempt hair com- 
plete the picture. 

The beard is common to 
all tramps, no matter how much 
they differ in other respects ; one 
is never seen with a clean shaven 
face. When the face is rough 
and unshaven apply blue or 
brown paint, as already described 
under special heading. If a 
stubby beard of several weeks' 
growth is desired, it can be ob- 

NAT M. WILLS IN "a SON OF tained in the following manner : 

jjj-ST " First cut up several inches of 

crepe hair in fine bits about an 
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eighth of an inch long. Next apply a thin coating of adhesia 

on the chin, lips and cheeks, and, before the adhesia dries, 

sprinkle chopped crepe hair on it. Putty nose if desired. 
THE STAGE YANKEE. 
When the word "Yankee" is uttered, the picture usually 

presented to the mind is that of our good old Uncle Sam, with 

his famous "goatee," or, 
more properly, his chin 
whiskers, although the 
average Yankee would 
scarcely recognize him- 
self in that guise, but 
this traditional Uncle 
Sam seems to be the 
favorite pattern from 
which the stage Yankee 
has been fashioned. 

In playing a part of 
this kind you can follow 
the conventional idea, or 
make such departures as 
you, deem advisable. The 
paints and powders used 

are those required for a mature make-up, and are described in 

detail in another chapter. 

I presume there are persons in the rural districts of 

Yankeedom who suggest the 

types presented in dramas, but 

those which are more . true to 

life are found in the lovable 

characters created by Denman 

Thompson in "'The Old Home- 
stead" and Archie Boyd in "The 

County Fair." 

The late James A. Hearn's 

quaint and lifelike impersonation 

of the New England lighthouse 

keeper in "Shore Acres," and 

Richard Golden in "Old Jed 

Prouty" are strong types. Other 

fine ones are depicted in the popu- 
lar plays, "Way Down East" and 




ARCHIE BOYD IN ' THE COUNTY FAIR.' 




DENMAN THOMPSON IN 
"the old HOMESTEAD." 
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JAMES A. HERNE, AS THE 
NEW ENGLAND LIGHTHOUSE 
KEEPER IN "shore ACRES." 



"Quincy Adams Sawyer," while Will T. Hodge in "The Cab- 
bage Patch" is considered one of the greatest character crea- 
tions of recent years. 

Mr. Denman Thompson never 
made up. He went on the stage 
just as he was. He was Den- 
man Thompson. 

The Yankee usually represent- 
ed upon the stage is taken from 
the farmer element ; therefore, he 
should be somewhat sunburnt. 
Select a paint made for this kind 
of complexion. This make-up 
depends greatly upon the whis- 
kers, wig and clothes as shown, 
in the accompanying pictures. 

Richard Golden's Jed Prouty 
make-up is famous. It is effec- 
tive because it is coupled with 
excellent facial expression. Wig, 
false eyebrows, spectacles and heavy lines from nose to mouth 
and under the chin are the chief features of this make-up, all 
of which are admirably 
shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Archie Boyd's make-up 
is more elaborate. A light 
grease paint of a slightly 
sallow tint composes the 
groundwork. A light shad- 
ing around the eyes, which 
is very noticeable in the 
picture, adds greatly to the 
age of the character. The 
face is then powdered with 
a very light flesh tint. The 
lips are hot tinted. The false 

eyebrows, made of bits of richard golden in "old jed 
crepe hair the proper shape, prouty." 
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are held in position with adhesia. The wig completes the make- 
up of the good-natured 
Yankee farmer. The old 
straw hat and spectacles 
are very characteristic and 
have a great influence on 
the general appearance of 
the part. 

The whiskers worn by 
Will T. Hodge are made of 
crepe hair unraveled, just 
the shape as they are here 
represented. The wig is 
greatly responsible for the 
eccentric effect of make- 
'up. The eyelids are as 
though they had received 

a heavy coating of white will t. hodge jn^"the cabbage 
grease-paint. ^ ^^^ 




PATCH. 



STATUARY. 

An incident has been related of an over-zealous negro 
down South, who, iii a desire to win approbation from his 
master, whitewashed the weather stained statuary in the garden. 

This may have no direct application beyond the fact that a 
white wash is necessary to transform the living form into a 
marble statue. But we would most earnestly advise a prepara- 
tion of dilferent ingredients from that used by the negro. 

A half-pound of drop chalk, absorbed in a pint of water, 
makes an excellent wash, and sufficient quantity to cover the 
entire body, but as there is a limit to realism on the stage, it 
would be well to procure a set of fleshings and make up just 
the arms, face and neck. 

The hair may be treated in the same way. There are excel- 
lent wigs made especially for this purpose, which give quite a 
striking imitation of the hair presented in the carving of stone. 

If seen upon the stage before the water and chalk are entir- 
ely dry, the effect will suggest polished marble. A soft sponge 
will give a smoothness in applying the wash. This make-up is 
removed with "washup" soap and water. 




I Olga Nethersole in "Sapho." 

2 Wm. Muldoon, the Wrestler, in his celebrated pose "The, Gladiatdr. 

3 Mary Anderson in "Pygmalion and Galatea." 
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joe welch, as the 
"east sider" 



THE HEBREW. 

Every race of people is divided into strata of social life, 
and these distinctions exist alike in all countries. Like other 
nationalities, the Hebrew char- 
acters usually incorporated in 
plays are taken from the lower 
walks of life. As .there are 
few plays in which the better 
class of Hebrew is portrayed, 
there is, of course, a greater 
demand for knowledge con- 
cerning the make-up for the 
burlesque or comic Hebrew. 
It is liardly necessary to go 
into a minute description of 
one of these make-ups. We all 
know how the Hebrew looks, 
so the best plan is to decide 
upon the extent of the carica- 
ture you wish to create, and 
then make-up the features accordingly. If the instructions 
given in chapters on "Nose Putty," "Crepe Hair," "Whiskers," 
etc., have been thoroughly mastered, they can be applied in 
properly developing, not only the Hebrew, but all the conven- 
tional types. 

The burlesque Jew, which is a creation of the stage, not of 
life, is so prevalent in theatrical performances that it is a relief 
to see a true type. The cultured Hebrew has been almost 
ignored among stage characters, however, and it is only 
recently that the domestic life of the race has been depicted. 

When referring to the lowest condition from which the 
usual characterization of the Hebrew is drawn, it does not 
signify that the lowest condition represents the poorest class, 
for what more touching sentiment was ever placed before the 
pubHc than that embodied in the poverty of Simon in "The 
Auctioneer"? (See chapter VI.) More properly speaking, 
then, it is from the eccentric that the stage is supplied with its 
Jewish characters ; and up to comparatively recent years, each 
new Jewish make-up was merely a replica of those that went 
before — "interchangeable," like the parts of an automobile. 




J. E. Dodson as Simonides, the Hebrew, in "Ben Hur.' 
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"The Children of the Ghetto" departs from this style, and 
actually throbs with human emotions. The simple home life 
therein presented is tender, true and 
ennobling. The story, upon which the 
drama was built, deals with every humble 
people, and it is attractive because of its 
absolute truth. There were seen, too, in 
this play, remarkable impersonations, and 
especially noteworthy was the make-up of 
Wilton Lackaye, as well as that of 
WilHam Norris. (See articles and charac- 
ter pictures in Chapter VI). Here the pub- 
TYRONE POWER AS lic was permitted a glimpse of Hebrew 
JUDAS IN "mary life in its reality, and it was delightful 
OF MAGDALA." after the distorted unreality of the stage 
Jew, with which audiences have been surfeited. 

In the standard drama, the character of Shylock is the 
most commanding figure, and a detailed description is given 
herein of the make-up. The impersonation does not strictly 
belong in the chapter which treats on conventional types, and 
yet, in referring to the Hebrew of stage life, it is interesting to 
note that when "The Merchant of Venice" was first produced, 
the part of Shylock was assigned to the low comedian of the 
company, who in portraying it wore a comical red wig. A 
reviewer of one of the performances wrote that "the comicali- 
ties of the Jew provoked much laughter." 

But the actor of to-day understands the subtleties of this 
remarkable Shakespearean creation, and consequently, Shylock 
has become a half favorite with the broad-minded. There is in 
his nature a certain nobilityj a reverence for things sacred, 
which must be emphasized in his make-up. The imperative 
requirement is that Shylock shall be abreast of the enlightened 
ideas of the twentieth century. 

Other Hebrew characters of note are Moss, in "Tickets- 
of-Leave Man" ; Fagin, in "Oliver Twist" ; Solomon Isaac, in 
"London Assurance"; Moses, in "The School for Scandal," 
and Mr. Abraham, in "Beau Brummel," each of which forms 
an excellent study. Tyrone Power, as Judas in "Mary of Mag- 
dala," and J. F. Dodson, ks Simonides in "Ben Hur," gave us 
characteristic make-ups of the ancient Hebrew nobility. 
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James Young as "Shylock.'' 
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THE INDIAN. 

The Indian make-up, as often seen on the stage, is one of 
the simplest, and yet, to convey a true type of the noble red 

man, it is one of the most complex. 

The American' Indian is supposed 
to be red, but he is really brownish 
red. His East Indian brothers 
monopolize all the various shades of 
brown for their complexions. 

There are as many different types 
of the Indian as there are different 
hues of skin. For the ordinary 
. stage Indian— and the Indian figures 
prominently in many plays — a good 
make-up may be gained with a wash 
made of Bole Armenia dissolved in 
glycerine (1 part) and rose water (3 
parts). This is applied with a soft 
sponge to the face, neck and arms, 
and is removed easily with soap and 
water. 

If the actor wishes to expend more 
time and care on the make-up, and 
create a distinctive type of Indian, 
he must go more deeply into the sub- 
ject. Procure a picture as a guide 
for the Indian you wish to present. 
There is a shade of grease-paint es- 
pecially intended for the pui-pose, but 
if it is not the color desired, it can 
be darkened by melting it with brown paint, or lightened by 
mixing with light red. 

After the exact shade of paint is obtained, apply in the 
ordinary way. Accentuate the cheek bones, which are so promi- 
nent in the Indian, with a light red, and under this shade blend 
in with a dark brown (see chapter on "The Cheek"), observing 
the rules under the headings "High Lights" and "Low Lights." 
If the actor wants to go into further detail, a nose of putty 
may be modeled, giving the face a sharp, beaklike effect. Deter- 
mine the exact shape of the nose from Indian pictures, and 
then model it as directed in the chapter on "Nose Putty." The 




ROBT. EDESON AS 

THE CIVILIZED INDIAN 

IN "STRONGHEART." 
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face is then covered with grease-paint. Verylittle or no powder 
is suggested, as it is preferable 
to have the skin appear glossy. 
Use for this make-up a dry 
white rice powder. 

If the actor's lips are full, 
they should be entirely obliter- 
ated with the flesh paint, and 
cruel looking lips painted over 
them, with a lighter red than 
the paint of the complexion. 
The wig should be, of course, 
straight, black hair ; short for a 
civilized Indian, long and strag- 
gling for the savage. 

Fleshings or tights are 
worn to represent bare legs, or 
the legs can be stained as ad- 
vised for the arms with the 
liquid wash already mentioned. 

After the make-up has been completed the war paint is 
applied and the. fantastic figures, which the Indian is so fond of 
painting upon his face and body, are then fashioned by melting 
the grease-paint, yellow, red or black, whichever may be desired, 
until it becomes quite soft, and then applying it with a camel's 
hair brush. 

Although not numerous, some marked successes have been 
made with modern Indian stage characterizations. Thus 
we have Robert Edeson as the civilized Indian in "Strong- 
heart," Edmund Breese, as the savage brave in the same, play, 
and William Broderick in "Northern Lights," while Theodore 
Robert/ celebrated characterization of the Indian chief, in "The 
Girl I Left Behind Me," is theatrical history. The character 
of the Indian squaw was not brought to the front, dramatically 
speaking, until recently, when she was made a strong character 
in Milton Royle's new play, "The Squaw Man," in which piece 
William Faversham was starred. Still, the sqtiaw's possibilities 
are even more limited than those of the Indian brave. The 
squaw make-up is similar to that of the male Indian, minus 
the war-paint. 



EDMUND BREESE AS THE - 

SAVAGE BRAVE IN 

"STRONGHEART." 
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CLOWNS. 

In olden times, clowns succeecjpd in imparting the clownish 

~~ ' ; whiteness by the use of 

i. chalk. But we have passed 
jlthat primitive method. 

A powder or chalk make- 
up, of course, could be made 
to do, but it is subject to 
disadvantages which the 
use of grease-paint obvi- 
ates. 

In the first place, the 
character of the clown re- 
quires considerable action, 
and the paint will be found 
more durable and better 
calculated to withstand the 
perspiration. Powder or 
chalk becomes streaky, and 
needs constant fresh appli- 
cations. 

To make up a clown properly — after the skin has been 
rubbed with cold cream — cover the face, neck and throat with 
white grease-paint ; see that it is applied quite smoothly, not neg- 
lecting the inside of the ears. 
The face is then powdered. 
Contrary to other make- 
ups the red patches of 
grease-paint are adminis- 
tered after and not before 
the powder ; otherwise the 
dead white powder would 
dim the necessary bright- 
ness of the red. The fan- 
tastic red figures of cres- 
cents, moons, stars, etc., 
are applied by heating the 
end of a stick of red grease- 
paint near the gas or can- 
dle until it is sufficiently wm. c. sciirode in 
melted to be absorbed by a dumpty." 





HUMPTY 
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camel's hair brush. Then 
paint any such decorations 
upon the face as are con- 
sistent with the character. 

A goodly quantity of red 
is traditional, and no clown 
is complete without it. The 
skull cap, made to represent 
a bald head, fits veiy tight- 
ly, and the edges .must be 
blended well with white. 
After it is adjusted, blend 
the line of contact on the 
forehead so that it is not 
visible. 

The large and interesting 
clown family wear eccentric 
costumes in great variety. 
But dress a clown as you 
please, his distinctively 
droll make-up will always 
stamp him a clown, even in 
a dress suit with opera hat, 
as he sometimes appears. 

THE SOUTHERN COLON'eL. 

The Southern Colonel and the Uncle Sam type Yankee are 
supposed to be, in every respect, 
opposite in appearance; but the 
"goatee," which seems so dear to 
both of them, is, at least, one com- 
mon belonging. Though the chin 
whiskers of these two gentlemen are 
similar, they are not quite alike ; but 
they are so often depicted, and as 
the peculiar "goatee" has become in- 
separable from the characters, it is 
not necessary to go into further de- 

HOMER LiND IN "wHEN scription. You all know it. 

JOHNNIE COMES MARCH- The Yankee often appears with- 
iNG HOME, out a moustache, the Colonel never. 



a rare picture of g. l. fox, 
America's great clown. 
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M. HOLLAND, 
"ALABAMA." 



IN 



Actors find such whiskers 
very useful "props" in portray- 
ing these parts. A world of ex- 
pression is often indicated by 
twisting, twirling and stroking 
the "goatee." Hirsute appen- 
dages are very helpful, indeed, 
to the player. 

In making up for the Colo- 
nel, use a rather pale make-up, 
'for, as he is usually protected 
from the sun by a broad- 
brimmed hat, he has little 
chance to acquire: a sunburnt 
hue. 

In making the "goatee" fol- 
low the same method required 
for a Van Dyke beard, excepting that the hair must be drawn 
out longer. When a very long chin whisker is required for 
Uncle Sam, a more natural effect is obtained by having it made 
to order, on gauze, by a competent wig maker. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The make-up for Mephistopheles has become quite conven- 
tional. It is not one of infinite variety, for there is one accepted 

idea of just how the arch fiend 
should look, and the actor in 
meeting this demand finds no 
occasion for originality in the 
treatment of the character. 

Dramatic license, and also 
an acknowledgment that "the 
devil hath power to assume a 
pleasing shape," give the actor 
the privilege of appearing, if he 
so desires, without the horns, 
forked tail and pitchfork of 
SIR HENRY IRVING AS tradition. 

MEPHISTOPHELES IN THE The actor, to be ideal, must 
TRAGEDY "faust." have some physical adaptability 
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for the part. The audience would not tolerate a Mephisto who 
was short and fat. 

Every costum^r in the country carries in stock a "Mephisto 
dress." It is red, made of cloth and satin; red tights, long 
pointed shoes, trunks, tight fitting jacket or doublet with 
slashed sleeves, a hood fitting closely over the head, leaving 
only the face exposed. 

In the facial make-up the first thing to do is to make a 
false nose and chin of putty (see chapter on this subject). The 
Hbse should be hooked, long pointed, the end curving down- 
ward. An up\yard tendency is given when forming the chin. 
After these two features have been properly modeled, apply 
No. 2 grease-paint over the face, blending the nose and chin 
with the complexion. A very small quantity of red is placed 
over the cheek bone. The red is not spread out as in an ordi- 
nary make-up. Sink the eyes slightly by placing a shadow of 
gray under and over the eyes. The eyebrows are next blotted 
out and the narrow, long, slanting, characteristic eyebrow is 
then painted in with either dark brown or black grease-paint. 
From the outer corner of each eye a short black line about a 
quarter of an inch is drawn, curvi^ng upward. 

The lips are covered with grease paint and are not outlined 
with any red. The face is then 
powdered. Two curved black 
lines are sometirnes drawn 
upon the forehead, beginning 
at the top of the nose and ex- 
tending in an outward curve 
about three inches. Horns are 
often sewn in the top of the 
hood. 

The hands can be made up 
claw-like or red, with long 
white finger nails. 

A false nose and chin 
would be found disagreeable to 
opera singers when rendering 
the part in "Faust," and most of the great Mephistos wear an 
accentuated beard of the Van Dyke pattern. The accompanying 
photos of those who achieved fame through the medium of 
Mephistopheles give an excellent illustration of the difference 
between the make-up of the dramatic and operatic stages. 




EDOUARD DE RESKE AS MEPHIS- 
TOPHELES IN Gounod's 
OPERA "fAUST." 
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THE ENGLISHMAN. 

Possibly the English are among the most cosmopolitan of 
the nations of the world, and yet a traveled person who is a 
close student of human nature and a keen 
observer would find little trouble on ship- 
board, where are congregated representa- 
tives from every clime, in detecting an 
Englishman or woman. 

In stage representations of the English- 
man there has been an invariable adoption 
of the long, drooping moustache, after the 
Dundreary and Dan Daly style, but that 
must be changed now, as the close- 
cropped one 
is in almost 
The "smart 
with waxed 




FORBES ROBERTSON 
AS LORD NELSON. 



universal favor, 
army" moustache, 
ends, is also noticeable among 
a certain class, and the full 
beard, to which King Edward so 
tenaciously clings, is popular 
with men of the mercantile per- 
suasion. Every one knows what 
an important part beards on the 
face play in the art of make-up; 
the blond and brunette types are 
about equally divided, and so, 
when making up for an English- 
man, it is well to deal with the 
character as an individual rather 
than as a distinct type. Use a 

grease paint corresponding to the age and condition of the 
character. Some stage Englishmen who have interested us 
are Lawrence D'Orsay, in "The Earl of Pawtucket," Dan 
Daly's semi-burlesque, and Burr Mcintosh as Taffy in "Trilby." 




BURR MC INTOSH, AS TAFFY 
IN "trilby." 
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The Costermonger, or "Coster," as he is popularly called, is 

a product of Lon- 
don. He grows and 
thrives on no other 
soil, and is a type 
known to many 
who have never 
been within thou- 
sands of miles of 
Bow Bells because 
of Albert Cheval- 
ier's clever imper- 
sonations. Pictures 
of Costers in the 
London periodicals 

LAWRENCE D'ORSAY, IN "THE ^i" ^"^Sg^'^ *e 
EARL OF PAWTUCKET." makp-Up. 





ALBERT 
CHEVALIER 



THE SCOTCHMAN. 

The Scotchman, as pictured to most mind_s, is large, bony, 
has sandy hair and a florid complexion. This represents the 
type; but there are 
many exceptions. 
For the typical 
Scotchman secure 
a grease paint of a 
color suggesting a 
good healthy sun- 
burn. Use plenty 
of red high up on 
the cheek and 
cover with a pow- 
der about the shade 
of the paint, or 
just a trifle lighter. 
The Scotchman 
MAUD ADAMS has, in recent 

IN "the years been often seen upon the stage, and lends 

LITTLE himself most readily to quaint make-ups. The 

MINISTER." sandy hair and the rugged complexion are the 





J. H. STODDARD IN THE 
BONNIE BRIER BUSH." 
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chief points. The make-ups in Mr. Chas. Frohman's produc- 
tion of "The Little Minister" had 
a ring of genuineness which add- 
ed to the pleasure and success of 
the play. Two 
of the Scotch 
types which 
are known to 
every playgoer 
are Mr. Stod- 
dard's imper- 
sonation i n 
"The Bonnie 
Brier Bush" 
and that most 
delightful ren- 
dition of the 
Laird by M,r. 
Glendinning, in 

BARRON BERTHOLp "T r i 1 b J." 

AS PRINCE CH.\R- To depict 
LIE IN ^'^'rob the burlesque 
ROY. Scotchman we 

reproduce a photo of Jilr. Louis 
Wesley as he appeared in "The 
Maid and the Munmiy." The fig- 
ure from the romantic opera "Rob 
Roy" is that of Barron Berthold, louis wesley as the de- 
and gives an excellent idea not xective in "the m \id 
only of the make-up, but of the " ' „ 

u <-■( ■{ i. r V. ii 4.U AND THE ilUMMY. 

beautiful costume of both the 
ancient and modern Highlander. 

If we should attempt to designate the dominating charac- 
teristics of the races by a ■single word, we should describe 
the Scotch as "austere." This national characteristic results 
especially in later life, in the thin lips, with a downward ten- 
dency at the corners, and the strongly marked lines from 
no'e to mouth, giving the face a somewhat stern expression; 
this, however, is ofter relieved by T:he twinkling eyes of a 
quietly humorous disposition, wdiich is frequently found to 
exist in the Scotchman, even in coniunction with his austerity. 
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THE FRENCHMAN. 

In considering the make-up for Frenchmen, the number of 
subjects at the command of the actor is possibly more than 
offered by any other nationality. However, it is interest- 
ing to note that the conventional stage 
type of Frenchman, the Boulevardier, 
which is such a fahiiliar figure to theatre- 
goers, is not altogether a true picture of the 
French people. 

Paris affords more distinct types than 
possibly any other European capital. One 
noticeable characteristic of the Frenchman 
of to-day is that he is usually bearded ; one 
seldom sees one with a smooth-shaven face. 
Before deciding upon this make-up when 
cast for a Frenchman, first consult the pic- 
tures in the current French illustrated 
magazines for ideas and suggestions. 

The complexion of the Frenchman dif- 
GEO. BEBANASTHE fgj-g ygj-y \[tt\Q from the Englishman,though 
FRENCHMAN IN jjjg gygg ^jj^ j^^jj- j^j-g invariably dark. Use 
FANTANA. ^ ]^q 3 grease-paint for ordinary characters. 

The conventional type of the Frenchman must wear the imperial 
and waxe^ moustache, made fash- 
ionable by the third Napoleon. In 
portraying French historical char- 
acters the actor must consult the 
authorities regarding the correct 
dressing and the general appear- 
ance of the people of the period in 
which the play is placed. 

It seems that each reign repre- 
sents a period in which the fash- 
ions undergo a decided transforma- 
tion. We also have the Empire and 
the Directoire periods, each of 
which has its own peculiar cos- 
tumes and facial treatment. 

Among recent plays of this 
kind ate "Robispierre," "Mme. Sans 




DAN BAKER AND E. H, 
O' CONNOR AS THE TWINS 
IN "PEGGY FROM PARIS." 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD 
AS BARON CHEVRIAL IN 
'a PARISIAN ROMANCE.' 



Gene," "Cyrano de Bergerac," "The 
Only Way,"' and a host of others, in- 
cluding Mansfield's famous production 
of "A Parisian Romance," in which he 
plays the leading role of Baron Chev- 
rial. 

In Mansfield's make-up for this char- 
acter the student's attention is called to 
the perfect blending of the wig to the 
forehead, also the naturalness of mous- 
tache and wrinkles. The make-up of 
Napoleon requires an actor having 
features similar to those of the "Little 
Corporal" h i m- 
-self. Thus the 
contour of Coque- 
lin's features ad- 
mirably fitted him 
for the part. 
In J. E. Dodson's make-up as Riche- 
lieu we have an example of a correct 
historical reproduction of the famous 
Cardinal. The nose is made of putty; 
the moustache, goatee and eyebrows of 
crepe hair. A very light, sallow grease- 
paint for 
complexion. 
No red. 
Brown lin- 
ing paint 
for wrinkles 

and light shade of gray for the 
hollows of the cheek. A touch of 
light-colored g r e a s e-p a i n t on 
cheek-bones to accentuate them. 
The front of the wig is padded 
slightly to give the extra high 
COQUELIN AS NAPOLEON, forehead. 

The eccentric Frenchman, as represented in "Fantana," 
depends largely upon facial expression and costuming, as also 
do the twins in "Peggy from Paris." 





E. DODSON AS 
RICHELIEU. 
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THE ITALIAN. 

Of the Latin races the. ItaHan possibly represents the 
darkest complexion. The Italians are noted for their fine 
regularity of features which is often ob- 
served even among the low^er classes. 
Make-up with a No. 7 grease-paint. A 
powder of olive tint over this will give a 
fine Italian make-up. 
The greatest of Ital- 
ian actresses, Duse, 
claims that she never 
makes up for the 
stage. Being natur- 
ally dark, she can 
withstand the glare 
of the Hghts, but 
were she of a Hghter 
complexion, or a 
blonde, her appear- 
ance behind the foot- 
lights without make- 





MME. CALVE IN 
"CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA." 




GEO. MARION AS. 

THE ITALIAN IN 

"the LITTLE 

DUCHESS." 

up would produce an effect that would be lu dicrous. The types 
seen in America rep- 
resented by the 
organ grinder, pea- 
nut vender, etc., are 
well known. They 
are usually short of 
stature, very dark 
complexion with 
moustache and 
beard. (See accom- 
panying illustra- 
tion.) Some of the 
plays in which Italian 
parts are incorporated 
are Mrs. Fiske's "Lit- 
tle Italy," as well as 
Miss Viola Allen's 
"The Eternal City," 
and "T h e Mummy 

Mr Lionel Barrymore. 



LIONEL BARHYMORE 

AS THE ORGAN 

GRINDER IN "THE 

MUMMY AND THE 

HUMMING BIRD." 

and the Humming: Bird." with 




SIG. NUIBO AS 
TURIDDU IN 
"CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA." 
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THE SPANIARD. 

The Spaniard of the upper classes has a rather distinguish- 
ed appearance, the men wearing either a moustache, or a close- 
cut Van Dyke 
beard. The 
women are 
famed for 
their beauty, 
and are of a 
decided bru- 
nette type. 
Use a dark 
brunette 

powder and a calve in the 
small quantity o^'^ra carmen. 
of black on the lashes ; for men 
use a No. 6 grease-paint. Com- 
pared with the Frenchman, the 
Spaniard is much darker. 





OLGA NETHERSOLE IN THE 
PLAY "carmen," 



THE PORTUGUESE. 

The Portuguese might be a first cousin to 
the Spaniard as far as appearances are con- 
cerned. A niake-up for either might do for 
the other, though the Portuguese are said 
to be lacking in the physical beauty of the 
Spaniard. 

THE MEXICAN. 





VINCENT SERRANO AS TONY 
IN "ARIZONA." 



The Mexican repre- 
sents varied hues. 
There are descendants 
from the Spanish — 
pure Mexicans, possi- 
bly descendants from 
the Aztecs-the Soan- ^^'illiam paull 
ish Me.xicans and 'the ■\^'> escamillo 
"Greasers" of the ^^' carmen. 
frontier, who are supposed to 
be a mixture of Indian, Negro, 
Spanish and INIexican. Use a No. 
12 grease-paint and bhck hair 
rather long, and usually straight. 
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blanche walsh in 
"the' resurrection." 



THE RUSSIAN. 

In representing the Russian upon the stage, the full beard, 
parted in the center, and looking as though it had been fiercely- 
brushed to each side, is the popu- 
lar idea, and where this effect is 
produced the actor may think he 
has reached accomplishment ; but 
it is only a be- 
ginning, and, 
after all, it is 
not exactly typi- 
cal. There are 
many Russians 
who do not wear 
this style of 
beard. Count 
Cassini, for in- 
stance, is entire- 
ly different in appearance from the general 
idea of a typical Russian, and this proves two 

J>^ things : One, that the study of make-up em- 

m^-f braces a wider field than is at first generally 
— ®''' supposed ; the other that the 
regulation stage representa- 
tion is frequently accepted 
as the only type, irrespect- 
ive of its authenticity. 
The Cossack, the Peasant, 
the Noble, the Merchant and the Soldier are 
all distinct types in Russia, and each one 
requires a shade of paint corresponding to 
the conditions under which he lives. There 
is no paint that can be called distinctively 
"Russian," because conditions in Russia are 
so varied. 

For example, the Cossack should use 
No, 7 Paint, with considerable red, as he is 
a semi-Mongolian type ; the Peasant and the 
Soldier No. 6 Paint, as their lives are spent geo. t. meech 
under similar conditions of exposure to the as the colonel 
elements ; the nobility is discretionary, but in "the 

seldom so dark as the other classes. resurrection." 



ben ringold 
as "michael 



STROGOFF.' 
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THE JAPANESE. 

The ever popular "Mikado" was responsible for first giv- 
ing us even a glimpse of Japanese life through the medium of 

the stage. True, it did not re- 
flect local color; it was an 
extravaganza and was not 
expected to do so. Now that 
we are more familiar with the 
customs of life of Japan, both 
ancient and modern, more seri- 
ous plays have been produced. 
In Belasco's "Darling of the 
Gods," the make-tip of the 
characters was so perfect that 
there existed no difference be- 
tween them and the Japanese 
company headed by Sadi Yacco, 
which was seen here a few years ago. Many Japanese 
characters are now incorporated in new plays being produced, 
but we have yet to see a Japanese play of modern life. 

Among the many features noted in the development of the 
Japanese is a desire to acquire the appearance of the cosmo- 
polite, and as far as their physical limitations will permit they 
have succeeded. 




digby bell as koko in 
"the mikado." 




A GROUP FROM "THE MIKADO." 
These pictures represent the musical comedy make-up for Japanese where sug- 
gestion of the character takes the place of the closer approach to realism 

reqnirpH in Hramalir T^p rfnrmanpp '; 




Famous "Stars Making Up— Blanche Bates in "The Darling of the Gods.' 
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The theory of evolution teaches us that in a few years 
we may expect to see quite another race. But to consider the 
Japanese as he is to-day: The manufacturers will furnish a 
stick of Japanese flesh tint grease-paint. After this has been 
rubbed in, carefully powder with a soft, rice powder, as it will 
be more in keeping with the spirit of the part ; it will remove 
the greasy appearance, and will not materially alter the shade 
of the grease-paint. It not infrequently happens that a com- 
bination of a dark powder, the same shade as the paint, gives 
a much darker make-up than might be desired. The eyes must 
be made up oblong and small. A short-cropped moustache is 
worn by Japanese of the higher -class. The eyebrows are high 
and at an angle. The same method is employed as in a Chinese 
make-up. A wig of very short black hair is worn. The hair 
dressing differs in Japan. The women are particularly fond of 
an elaborate coififure. It would be wise, in a dark-skinned 
character, to depend upon the grease-paint for the color of the 
face and use a little rice powder, which has something of the 
consistency of cornstarch, to dry the paint and give it smooth- 
ness. This method can be applied to 
other dark make-ups, for example. 
Moors, Hindus, Chinese, Indians, etc. 

Some actors use just the opposite 
means to secure their effects. They 
procure a powder the shade they wish 
to present in the make-up, and they 
use a light grease-paint for the pur- 
pose of creating a greasy surface to 
which the powder can adhere. The 
coloring is obtained entirely by the 
powder, which is put on in greater 
quantities than the grease-paint foun- 
dation, which is thus obliterated, and 
the powder is entirely responsible 
for the shade of the complexion. 

Good examples of Japanese were 
seen in Miss Blanche Bates' perform- 
ances in "The Butterfly"' and "The 
Darling of the Gods.'' George Arliss, as 
and Robert Haines, as the young 
notable make-ups in this play. 




GEORGE ARLISS AS THE 
WAR 1\[TXISTER IN "tHE 
DARLING OF THE GODS." 

the War Minister, 
Soldier-Nobleman, were 
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THE CHINAMAN. 

The Chinaman is a character that appears sufficiently often 
on the stage to justify the manufacturers of grease-paint to 

prepare a special color for 
this purpose, labeling it in 
their catalogue, "Mon- 
golian." 

This paint forms the 
ground work, the same as 
in all other make-ups. 
First, a smooth application 
all over the face, neck and 
ears, not forgetting the 
back of the neck, for the 
Chinaman is too wise to 
inflict upon himself those 
articles of torture — collars 
— which he ^ irons and 
starches to meet the de- 
mands of a more advanced 
civilization. 

The neck, being ex- 
ED, LAWRENCE IN "the CHINESE posed, must be carefully 
HONEYMOON." made up, and rather thick 

at the back, in order to 
blend the back of the wig with the neck. After this, unless tl^e 
part calls for another kind — the conventional wig (shave head 
and queue of the Chinaman) is put in place. The wig must fit 
tightly over the forehead and sides, and close to the back of the 
neck, in order to secure perfect blending with the 'face. The 
edges are hidden by an extra quantity of grease-paint, to blend 
it with the complexion. 

The care with which this wig is made determines the 
effectiveness of the make-up. Nearly everything depends upon 
the correct blending of this wig. 

The eyebrows come next in order. Flatten your own, especi- 
ally if they are heavy, with soap, which has been made soft by 
soaking a few moments in water ; when it dries, place over this 
the same shade grease-paint as used on the face, then, with a 
wooden toothpick, which has been covered with black grease- 
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paint, form the narrow, black, slanting eyebrows of the China- 
man. See for further details, chapter on "Eyebrows." Use no 
black around the eye, but one line at 
the outer corner, a quarter of an inch 
slanting upwards. 

The cheek-bone is then accentu- 
ated by a shadow of gray, under the" 
bone. The eyes can be sunken, if 
found necessary, by placing a light 
shadow of gray around them. 

It is not absolutely necessary to 
powder the face ; the shine thereon 
imparts a more natural effect, but the 
powder aids in perfecting the blend- 
ing of the wig, which is so important. 
Dust on a little white rice powder, 
which will not alter the shade of the 
grease-paint. 

A liquid preparation can be used 
for the purpose of staining the face 
and hands the proper tint for the wm. rock in "the 
Chinaman, and it looks very well ; but tenderfoot." 

there is difficulty in blending the wig with it, which renders it 
less desirable than the grease-paint make-up. 

A very important feature of the make-up 
of the Chinaman, and one that is' frequently 
overlooked, is the effect of an oft-shaven 
head. This should be painted on the wig by 
the maker. Chinamen of the lower class 
have smooth faces. The high dignitaries of 
the Empire often wear long, drooping 
moustaches, similar to those in the illustra- 
tion. Whiskers are sometimes worn in 
China, especially by the old men ; for exam- 
ple, Li Hung Chang. James T. Powers has 
made famous several comic stage Chinamen, 
notably those in "The Geisha" and "San 
Toy." The first actor in this country who 
gained fame by playing Chinese parts was 
JAMES T. POWERS Chiarles Parsloe, of Aldrich and Parsloe, 
IN "the geisha." who a ppfiaredJagethenl n "JVLv Partner." 
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HUBERT WILKE AS 

THE EGYPTIAN 

PRINCE IN "a trip 

TO AFRICA." 



THE EGYPTIAN. 

The complexion of the Egyptian differs to such an extent 
that to make up Hke that Oriental would meet nearly every stage 

requirement. "The Soudan" was a play 

calling for Egyptians of the modern type. 

"Anthony and Cleopatra" gives an oppor- 
tunity to study both the 

ancient Egyptian and 

Roman make-up. These 

Egyptians must be 

made up with a special 

grease-paint of a bronze 

tint, not unlike the 

lighter shades of bronze 

statuary. This paint is 

not carried in stock, 

but can be manufac- 
tured to order when 

required. 
For Oriental races like Persians, 
Turks, etc., use an olive complexion grease- 
paint, either No. 12 or No. 13, with a, cor- 
responding powder. Dark hair and regular 
features are characteristics. Do not use 
any red on the cheeks. It is a prevailing 
custom of the women of Oriental countries to make-up their 
faces. This should be simulated when presenting such charac- 
ters on the stage. 

The races of India give excellent opportunity for artistic 
work in making up, both in facial expression and in costuming. 
The serene introspective Buddhists, the calm dispassionate 
representatives of priestly orders, the handsome, fiery Indian 
potentate and princes, and beautiful, languorous princesses. 
The luxury of the Orient is no idle poetic expression, for 
nowhere else does barbaric splendor run rampant to such an 
extent as here, where Nature sets the pace with tropical 
prodigality. 




FRANCIS J. BOYLE 
AS THE PRIEST 
IN "aiDA." 
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THE GREEK AND THE ROMAN. 

The Greeks worshipped the hoHness of beauty. They are 
still regarded as the most perfect specimens of physical and 
mental development the world has ever seen. The Romans, 
too, were wonderful beings, the contour of 
whose features denoted strength, but lacked 
the refinement of the Greek symmetry. The. 
Helenic family to-day is not what it was in 
days past. The Greeks, of Thermopylae are 
not the Greeks of to-day, as Lord Byron 
found to his regret. In Greek and Roman 
characters use a No. 4 paint. The hair is cut 
close to the head. Smooth face. There are 
many Greeks and some Romans, however, ' 
who wore beards. "Julius Caesar" is the 
most popular among the Roman plays. 
Stephen Phillips' "Ulysses" gives an excel- 
lent idea of Greek make-up. The modern 
Greek was presented in "Phroso." 

Among the most popular of 
the modern Roman plays are 
"Ben Hur" and "Quo Vadis," 
both of which are presented 
with fidelity to correct costuming and make-up. ^ 
While the gracefully draped toga and the 
sumptuous flowing robe are dominating charac- 
teristics of Roman costume, especially among 
high dignitaries and royalty, there are still many 
characters that call for the short sleeveless tunic, 
exposing a considerable area of both upper and 
nether limbs. In such cases the hands and arms 
must be made up as carefully as the face, while 
the legs are usually covered with "fleshings," 
In this connection the reader is referred to 
Section IV, "The Features," where this subject vixitius in 
is treated in detail. "quo vadis." 




GUY STANDING 
IN "phroso." 




JOS. HA- 
WORTII .\S 



Mrs. Leslie Carter in the Greek play "Adrea." 
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THE GYPSY. 

Excepting such glimpses as a favored few have had of 
gypsies as they wander through the 
country, they are best known from the 
play of "Romany Rye," which was so 
popular a few years ago. 

In the gypsy nature there is a vein of 
the Oriental ; it is manifested in the 
bright colored costumes, and the pro- 
nounced love for adorning themselves 
with jewels and beads. The women are 
particularly fond of the picturesque; 
they delight in shawls, hoop earrings, and 
all sorts of gewgaws. 
MILTON ABORN AS The Constant out of door life has de- 

DEViLSHOOF IN "xHE velopcd a sturdiness in the gypsy, and 
BOHEMIAN GIRL." the complexion of both men and women, 
although naturally dark, is a deep er brown because of exposure 
to the rays of the sun. A special 
grease-paint is necessary, there- 
fore, for this particular make-up ; 
a combination of several elements 
in order to secure the desired hue. 
It is manufactured and sold by all 
dealers, and is usually dark enough 



EUGENE COWLES AS SANDOR 

IN "the fortune teller." 
to require no extra red upon the 
face. 

To make up for this character, 
put on a light application of grease- 
paint, then powder with a corres- 
ponding color, and, as this gives 
the exact complexion, you will have 
the make-up almost complete. Then 
blacken the eyebrows, and, for a 
man, wear a short black ringlet wig. 
For a woman, arrange the hair as shown in "conventional types." 





MARCIA VAN DRESSER AS A GYPSY 

IN "the fortune teller." 
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HAGS AND WITCHES. 

Frequently the make-ups which appear most difficult are, 
in reality, the ones easiest to accomplish. 

The make-up for a hag or witch 
affords an excellent illustration of 
this fact. 

Many persons suppose that the 
greater the transformation, the great- 
er the make-up. Nothing could be 
further from the true state of affairs. 
For example, it requires less skill 
to make up for an old man with 
whiskers, moustache and false eye- 
brows than it does to create the effect 
of age without the aid of these 
adjuncts. 

• As the means by which transfor- 
mations are made become limited, the 
difficulties of make-up proportion- 
MME. JANAUSCHEK AS ^tely increase. 

MEG MERRiLiES IN The hag make-up usually im- 

GUY MANNERiNG. presses an audience, and especially 

in amateur performances) as denoting more skill in the art than 

the make-up really deserves. 

It has frequently occurred 
that the make-ups of these parts 
are overdone. This should be 
carefully avoided. In playing 
such characters the actor should 
have the appearance of a hag, not 
that of an apparent make-up. 

In making up use a dark, sal- 
low grease-paint, rub in a little 
brown, wrinkle the face, hollow 
eyes and cheeks, and obliterate 
the lines of the lips. False nose 
or chin, at the discretion of the 
actor, may be added. A dis- 
heveled wig, ■ with straggling 
strands of hair about the face, is 
worn. Blot out several teeth, and 
make up the .fingers and hands. 




ELITA PROCTOR OTIS AS 
MOTHER FROCHARD IN 
"the two ORPHANS." 
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THE DRUNKARD. 

The drunkard and the man who drinks embody different 
propositions in make-up. It is therefore necessary for the 
actor to ascertain just what degree of drunkenness has been 
reached in order to deterinine just how heavy a make-up is 
necessary. 

In the drama "Drink," which has been played by that 
admirable English actor, Charles Warner, the character 
requires a gradual transition of make-up, illustrating the vari- 
ous stages passed through by a drunkard. In each act the 
lines and hollows in the face become more and more pronounced 
until, in the end, we behold a creature repulsive and hideous 
in aspect. There are several popular plays in which the 
drunkard is practically the leading part, as Joe Morgan in 
"Ten Nights in a Borroom," and Eccles in "Caste." 

Among the unfailing signs of the first stages of alcoholism 
is a disregard for neatness of appearance. This may be very 
trifling at first, but it increases as the habit grows. That ridge 
of puffiness that is noticeable under the eyes of drunkards can 
be easily acquired by using white grease-paint. In making up 
for a drunkard of wan, pale complexion, use a light sallow 
grease-paint for the complexion, work in the wrinkles with 
brown and hollows of the cheeks and eyes with gray. In order 
to secure that "soggy" effect under the eyes, use a stick of 
white paint and draw in under the eyes just as you would have 
the shape of this ridge appear ; then, on both sides of the white, 
shade with a hue of brown. The white may at first appear too 
sharp, but it soon becomes subdued by the influence of the 
darker paints on the face. Another important point in regard 
to the drunkard's appearance must be borne in mind. The 
unshaven face soon gives way to the stubble beard, and this is 
followed by straggling, unkempt whiskers. 

For a complexion that is to appear bloated and flushed, 
use a sallow grease-paint over the face then rub in a dark red 
and a little iDrown, until the complexion assumes the shade 
desired. A person simulating drvmkenness should not neces- 
sarily make up except, possibly, to the extent of an extra 
application of rouge. In these scenes the players depend more 
upon facial expressions than make-up. 




Charles Warner, in his famous play, "Drink.' 
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"BABY" AND THE CHILD MAKE-UP. 

Round features lend themselves to a child make-up more 
readily than others. 

Too much make-up is to be avoided in a "child" make-up ; 
that is to say, when a grovi^n-up person is making up to 
impersonate a youngster. 

If a doll-dance is the object, more latitude is allowed, as a 
doll's face is apt to be supplied with more color than nature 
bestows ; but for an ordinary juvenile make-up, color is applied 
more judiciously. 

A grease-paint or a dry make-up may be used. 

Use a foundation somewhat lighter than that for ordinary 
youthful make-up, being especially careful about the blend 
and light lip rouge. 

Usually a blond wig is worn, and this should be carefully 
chosen, with some regard to the prevailing mode of children's 
hair dressing. The eyes must not be too heavily made up. A 
blue pencil used sparingly on upper and lower lids, a brown 
for the eyebrows, and a black stick for the eyelashes. (See 
directions elsewhere for making up the eyes.) 

The simulation of childhood is greatly helped by the 
costume and the ability (somewhat rare) to affect the childish ' 
voice and mannerisms. 

Children, supposedly free from the affectations which 
characterize their elders, have as many mannerisms as the 
rest of humans. 

The next consideration must be given to the arrangement 
of the hair. This, too, is of great importance, and, like the 
costume, must be left to the discretion of the player. 

Possibly no' make-up in recent years has caused so much 
comment as that of Miss Millie James, in her impersonation of 
Sarah Crew, in Mrs. Frances Hodgson-Burnett's dramatiza- 
tion of "The Little Princess." 

A great many persons who witnessed this performance 
wondered how a child of such tender age could have acquired 
sufiRcient ability to give an impersonation marked by perfection 
of technique and experience, for it seemed she could not possi- 
bly be over twelve or thirteen years old. Now, although Miss 
James js not of advanced age, yet she is further on in life than 




I Leila Mclntyre in her Juvenile Specialty. 2 Millie James m "The Little Princess. 

3 Lydia Yeamans-Titus as "The Baby." 

4 Fay Templeton in her Burlesque on Millie James in "The Big Little Princess." 
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her appearance in this part indicated, which is evident from 
her recent marriage. 

In producing this character, we note that the garments 
worn have an important relation to the rnake-up, and much 
attention must be given to every detail. Miss James purchased 
every article in the Children's Department of one of the lead- 
ing stores. This is very appealing, for when off the stage we 
are constantly reminded that clothes influence the appearance 
in its relation to age, and it also applies to what is termed the 
"mimic life." In roles of this kind, the dressing, therefore, 
becomes doubly important and requires especial care. 

The player appearing in such parts depends upon physical 
attributes pecuHarly adaptable to make-ups of this nature. 
In view of this fact, the admirable results obtained by Miss 
Fay Templeton, whose individuality in no way suggested that 
she would be able to look the part, rendered her make-up even 
more remarkable in her wonderful burlesque of Miss James 
when she appeared in the travesty "The Big Little Princess," 
at Weber & Fields' 

Lelia Mclntyre and Lydia Yeamans-Titus are two other 
noted exponents of the art of child make-up. Mrs. Titus, in 
fact, was one of the very first artistes to gain fame through 
baby imitations . Miss Mclntyre will be remembered among 
otlier things, for her delightful juvenile characterization in 
"The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast." That she was success- 
ful in getting the child look about her, is shown most conclu- 
sively by the photograph on another page. 

The illustrations are reproduced to give the student an 
adequate idea of just what can be accomplished in this direc- 
tion, and are not exaggerated. The impersonators look just 
as young on the stage as in these reproduced photographs. 

It is not desirable to dwell upon ages of women in par- 
ticular, or any one in general, but in the interest of art, it may 
be pardoned if attention is called to the fact that these pictures 
represent unusual examples of make-up. 




CONVENTIONAL TYPES. 

I Yankee Farmer. 2 Street or Country Boy. 3 Indian Brave. 4 Tramp, s Irish Judge. 

6 German. 7 Sambo. 8 -Vegro Parson. 9 "Dutch Character." 10 Old Maid. 

II Barrister or Dignified Gentleman. 12 Professor. 13 Irish Cook 

or Emigrant. 14 Hebrew, is Gypsy. 
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The Speaker — The Entertainer — The Singer; 

The professional speaker, lecturer or reader, and the 

concert singer and musi- 
cian, as well, know that 
whenever footlights are 
encountered, they impart 
an unbecoming pallor 
which necessitates make- 
up if one desires to favor- 
ably impress an audience. 
Use a dry make-up of 
powder and rouge, with 
a very little black under 
the eyes. 

To add to the stability 
of a dry make-up, cover 
the face with a little cold 
cream, rub it off carefully, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. ^nd the skin will be placed 

in a more receptive condition for the powder. 

Tlie point to be accomplished in _ . 
a make-up of this kind, and which ap- 
plies equally to all make-up of straight 
or juvenile character, is to so closely 
retain one's own natural appearance 
that the most careful observer fails 
to detect the powder and rouges. 

Therefore, it would be advisable 
for those who appear before the pub- 
lic, and are not 
in the dramatic 
profession, t o 
secure a box 
of powder the 

exact shade of their own complexion, 
or a trifling shade darker, also a box 
of rouge de theatre, a hare's foot to put 
it on with, and a powder puflf; also a 
stick of black grease-paint for the line 
under the eyes. 

MISS LILLIAN BLAuvELT. These, with a little cold cream, com- 
plete the requirements for platform woi-k 
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SECTION VI 
INTERESTING TALKS ON MAKE-UP 

BY FAMOUS PROFESSIONALS 



SOME REMARKS ON MAKE-UP. 

By Louis Mann. 

The iirst essential of a good make-up is a thorough 
comprehension of the part you are to impersonate. The actor 
must appreciate the "internals" of a part before he can develop 
the "externals" to correspond. In other words, psychology 
comes before grease-paint, and the study of physiognomy 
before that of the looking glass. Needless to say, the actor 
must be a man of imagination, otherwise he will never be 
an artist at making up or acting. From the bare lines of his 
part he must gather the vague oiitlines of the character he 
is going to impersonate,, and fill in the details by a combination 
of logic and fancy, until he can fairly see the person in his 
mind. For instance, an actor called upon to play a juvenile 
part must ascertain from close study of the lines whether 
he is to be a young man of strength and virility. In that 
case, the body flesh color-^he very first applied — must show 
these characteristics in its healthy, ruddy hue. On the other 
hand, if he is to play a poet, or a man of more ethereal nature, 
the body color should be paler, to accord with the character — 
for the body color is the background upon which the details 
of the make-up must be developed, and therefore it must be 
absolutely "in the character." 

Personally, I always believe in painting broadly, since 
fine lines are rarely seen sufficiently to be appreciated from 
the front. But it is necessary that there should be proper 
gradation — one color running mellifluously into another. Too 
often' the audience detects the artifice of make-up, because 
the colors do not blend properly. Especially is this the case 
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with the wig-band, which frequently betrays the falsity of the 
wearer's hair, because it shows an entirely different color 
from that of his forehead. This should not be, since it is 
possible to blend any well-fitting wig-band with the forehead, 
although it is sometimes necessary to mix strange color com- 
binations of your own. I have frequently taken flesh color and 
mixed it vvith black, red and yellow until my wig-band blended 
correctly with my make-up, and did not betray itself by an 
unsightly ridge across my forehead. 

The secret of success in making up is to keep on trying 
color combinations until you achieve the desired effect — 
just as painters sometimes produce their finest results by 
accidentally dropping a bit of paint upon the canvas. 

Faces, of course, are changed more by the addition of 
hair to the make-up than in any other way ; yet great care 
■should be exercised in applying these hirsute adornments — 
or disfigurations, as the case may be — since the gradation of 
their lines tells just as much as the proper blending of colors. 
Personally, I do not use moustache or beards that are already 
made up, since I invariably secure better effects from crepe 
hair, applied by myself. Of course, it isn't easy to form_and 
clip a beard at first, but I should advise all actors to keep 
trying, for after a while they will achieve results that will sur- 
prise them. Constant practice and experimenting are the price 
of success in this line. Frequently I have remained after the 
performance, trying all sorts of changes in the make-up I was 
then wearing — cutting out part of the beard and observing 
the effect, or adding to the eyebrows, until I got just what 
I wanted. 

My make-up in "The Girl from Paris" was probably the 
most criticised — and imitated — of any I ever wore. Some 
critics condemned it as grotesque and impossible, yet I had a 
vahd reason for every line on my face. In the first place, the 
character was that of an ignorant, narrow-minded, self-satis- 
fied South German, but endowed with sufficient shrewdness 
to enable him to succeed in deceiving people. So I gave him 
a fat, perky nose, little pig eyes and arched brows, betraying 
his sinister purpose, on a small Mephistophelean scale. To 
do this I was obliged to paint out my own eyebrows entirelv. 
I also gave him a stingy little mouth, with the lips always 
pursed into an ingratiating smile — and to achieve this I had 




I In '"I'lie Telephone Girl.' 
3 In "The Red Kloof.' 



In "The Girl in The Barracks." 
4 In "The Second Fiddle." 
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to obliterate my own labial lines, and paint the little smirk 
at the corners of the mouth. Then I betrayed his vanity by 
means of a little, tilted-up moustache — and there was the man 
who could manufacture "mineral" water from old iron and 
antiquated eggs. 

The part of Piet Prinsloo I made up with a combination 
of the heavy lower jaw of Paul Kruger, indicating the bulldog 
tenacity of the man, and the high intellectual forehead of 
General Joubert, showing that he was also a man of intelli- 
gence. I might go on ad lib., for in all my characterizations I 
have always had reasonable motives for the make-ups. I 
sometimes enhance the comic value of a make-up, but never 
so as to interfere with the proper revelation to the audience 
of the character I am trying to portray. And I believe that 
this is the first and last essential of a good make-up — ^to get 
into the character, then paint it and portray it upon your 
face, in every detail of action and expression, until the final 
curtain falls. 



THE ACTOR AND HIS MAKE-UP. 

By Wilton Lackaye. 

In considering the '"make-up" of a part for the stage, the 
actor is confronted by two advisers. One, the business adviser, 
says : "Don't alter your face ! Look better if you can, but do 
not disguise your features, so that you can be recognized at 
once. Let them know that they are seeing YOU. The audi- 
ence must never lose sight of your own personality." 

A certain manager who regards acting as a business, not 
an art, has a good deal in favor of his argument. He said to 
me on one occasion when I was playing Reb Shemuel in "Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto" : "I didn't know you for five minutes. It 
was not only your make-up, but the entirely different placing 
of your voice that fooled me." 

I suppose that I beamed with pleasure at this compliment, 
because he then said : "That pleases you very much, doesn't it?" 
"Indeed, it does," I replied. 

"You're wrong," said he. "If I was deceived for five min- 
utes the audience was deceived for ten. Your name is featured 
in the bills. It is presumable that many came to see you. You 







I Rabbi Shemuel in "The Children of The Ghetto.' 
2 Svengali in "Trilby." 
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deprived your audience for ten minutes of the pleasure of 
knowing what they were looking at the man they came to see." 

"I wanted them to think they were looking at Reb Shemuel 
and I should have been very much disappointed if I had been 
told they knew me at once," I said. 

"That's bad business," he replied, "and an injustice to 
your clients." 

To me this seems a clever sophistry, but there are many 
who agree with this manager. Yet I believe there are a few 
actors who think that they should do what they think to be 
right and leave the "business" of the theatre to the direction of 
the business staff. 

The actor should carve his success by following the 
methods of true artistic instinct, if he would have that success 
genuine and lasting. If the role require the absolute merging 
of his own personality in the characterization, it should be done, 
and so completely that not the slightest trace of himself is 
discernable. 

The player who can do this, and doesn't, is actuated by 
vanity, and has placed a barrier in the path of progress. There 
are those who cannot disguise a too pronounced personality, 
and realizing this, they must search diligently for parts suited 
to them. These are not, however, true Thespians ; they are on 
the stage but not of it in the true sense, for an actor is one 
who is capable of and expected to play many parts. Versatility 
is his stronghold. 

In my experience of the stage I have never known a man 
who made up well to be a bad actor, or a good actor to make up 
badly. Thoroughness — thoroughness — in this, as in every art 
or profession, is the thing that tells. The actor who looks the 
part has already played his prologue. He has obtained the 
suffrages of his auditors and they are willing to grant him 
action, manners, even words, which seem to belong to the type. 

Of course, in what are technically called "straight" parts 
there is little make-up. If the author has done his w^ork care- 
fully and the actor has been properly selected, he should look 
the part without much make-up. However, there are few 
parts which do not admit of some salient characteristics. One 
man may part his hair in the middle, one on the side ; one may 
be well groomed, another may affect loose fitting, or ill-fitting 
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clothes. The men we meet every day are normal or straight 
characters, yet how diverse in little things. 

For the benefit of the student let us consider an analysis 
of the two character make-ups that are reproduced in the 
accompanying illustration. 

At the first glance one would understand from the expres- 
sions that they were men with natures absolutely the antithesis 
of each other. The Rabbi suggests a kindness of spirit, sympa- 
thetic and trustful.' Svengali embodies all that is crafty, cruel 
and suspicious. In these two characters it was the aim to give 
no evidence of my own personality and also to avoid giving 
what might appear a "counterfeit presentment of two brothers," 
but two distinct, dissimilar men, neither one suggesting by the 
slightest shade of expression the other. 

In endeavoring to accomplish this, the greatest problem to 
be overcome was to change the expression of the eyes. The 
eyes being made so prominent in the by-play of the mesmerist, 
it was necessary in presenting the Rabbi to obtain an entirely 
different efifect. The student will notice that the false eye- 
brows were a great help in this direction. 

As Rabbi Shemuel, the eyebrows are low, thereby shading 
the eyes. In Svengali the black eyebrows, the marked outlines 
around the orbs, accentuate the eye and help to give that widely 
opened and staring expression as though seeing things beyond 
the ken of common men. 

The beards in both characters were made upon silk gauze. 
The moustache and eyebrows of crepe hair. A false nose of 
putty was moulded for both parts. The black wig made lo\\' 
on the forehead gave the necessary sinister expression to 
Svengali, while the broad, high forehead of the Rablai Shemuel, 
an efifect secured -by the wig, typifies exactly the reverse 
characteristics — benignity, honesty and good will. In the 
character of Svengali, the hands, too, were made up very care- 
fully, as they played a most important part in the "business" 
of the play of "Trilby." The grease-paint used was a sallow 
shade, rather pale. No red was used upon the face of either 
character, but in the case of the hypnotist, the drawn and 
sunken cheeks were made by gray lowlights. 
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Of course, when it comes to the discussion of distinctive 
character make-up, a book might be written about it. I have 
simply confined myself to a general discussion. 



THE BEST WAY. 

By De Wolfe Hopper. 

The art of making up is a complex one ; it admits of all 
sorts of twists and turns, and I don't think I ever knew two 
artists whd' used the same means to accomplish virtually like 
results. *^he real art in it is to conceal the fact that you are 
made up. Of course, this doesn't hold good in burlesque, or 
extreme farce ; there the lines must go on a bit broadly. The 
hard thing is to accommodate your own bunch of features to 
those of the part; and therein lies the rub. No set of rules can 
govern this — it must, perforce, become the work of the indi- 
vidual. You may, in time, learn just what to do to make 
yourself look handsome. Don't despair ; Tve been at it for a 
couple of decades now, and still have hopes. 

But, seriously — and I can be serious — in my experience, 
and in my own particular line of parts, it seems to me that a 
saving sense of humor is one of the chief aids to effective 
make-up. I don't mean that sort of humor which depends 
upon an exaggerated vocal orifice, or a heaven aspiring 
"sneezer" for its comic effects, but that nice appreciation of 
incongruities which teaches the small man to get himself up 
as a sort of Don Furioso and the big man to adorn his 
expanse of forehead with an infantile curl, or some other futile 
looking characteristic utterly at odds with his general get-up. 

I might say — as a word of advice to the aspiring com- 
edian who may chance to read these words — never be typical ; 
always strive to strike an individual note. For instance, if 
you have to play an Irishman, don't, please don't, wallow in 
red whiskers and get yourself up into some sort of missing 
link between a bull dog and a billy goat; look about you; 
there are types, and again types, of all nations walking along 
the streets, and nature makes funnier phizzes every day than 
any seen on -the stage. Whatever the character you have to 
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I As "Wang," 2 As "Doctor Syntax," 
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play make him your own. Strike a new note and don't imi- 
tate anyone, however excellent or admired he may be. When 
you have made up your mind thoroughly just how you wish 
to appear the actual putting on of the paints, cosmetics and 
hair must be learned through long practice and diligent study. 
Above all, to get good effects from grease-paints, one must — 
as a famous artist once advised — mix his colors with brains. 

After all, making up to your best girl isn't easy, either. 
Study it out yourself — it's the best way. 



THE FASCINATING STUDY OF MAKING UP. 

By Wm. Norris. 

The art of making up correctly for the stage is a life-long, 
endless and ever fascinating study for the actor. As a study 
it is interminable, inasmuch as each successive character 
interpreted requires the same amount of new thought and labor 
as was originally expended upon each preceding character, 
the opportunity for variety of design and diflference in "expres- 
sion being diminished by one, each time a new facial charac- 
ter study is attempted. The first rudiments of this branch of 
the player's art are simple, easy to understand and not at all 
difficult to learn. We all know that a portrait painter must 
bring out the real character of his subject before the picture 
he has painted is considered life-like, and before he is credited 
with high artistic worth. A mere picture is absolutely nothing. 
The actual man must shine out from the canvas, somewhat 
idealized, but in vigor and in truth. It is the same with 
the painting of a character portrait on the face of an actor. 
Lights and shadows are but mere suggestions of the work 
desired. The real man whose portrait is painted must be 
brought out before the picture is at all complete. 

It has been my rule to study and rea-lize, as far as possi- 
ble, from every conceivable point of view, the character I am 
to interpret, so that finally I can see the actual picture I wish 
to draw long before the moment arrives to present the new 
character to the audience. 

So soon as an actor can "see his man" before him, the 
bringing out of the desired character is no longer difficult. 
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If I am ill doubt as to his appearance, individuality and 
peculiarities, I search for him in the streets, in a book, or in 
an art gallery ; but I leave very little to chance or to the hope 
that he may come to me by accident at the very last moment. 
Each make-up will improve with each successive performance 
of the part. Do not imagine that you are ever quite perfect; 
in time, however, you will discover that further improvement 
is possible. 

I do not use lines as a rule, although they may be employed 
at times with good effect in a burlesque characterization. I 
find, however, that the best results can be obtained with 
shadows. Gf course, one must study the laws of contrast 
so that the shadows can be used to bring out lights, and the 
lights so employed as, to show the shadows. 

I know of no rules for making up, and if there are any, 
each actor certainly has his own. There is no better rule than 
this : Paint your desired character your own way so long as 
you are able to secure the proper results. Pay strict atten- 
tion to your individual method of reaching your results, and 
lo! you have your rules. Each character is different, just as 
every face is different, and just as each actor has a different 
idea of the same character. And each line or stroke, each 
mark or curve, -each shadow or light, and each and every flesh 
tint or tone has its individual meaning which must be studied 
and understood to make it useful in giving outline and 
expression to facial character. Every individual idea may be 
developed with excellent results and each by means of 
different methods. 



MAKE-UP— A PARADOX. 

By May Robson. 

. Let me say, in the first place, that- 1 do not think I have 
ever met two faces that should be made up exactly alike. I 
am now talking of what is technically known as "straight 
make-up." You often see a girl who loolcs remarkably pretty 
on the street and who is comparatively a fright when she gets 
on the stage ; and a girl really plain who seems pretty behind 
the footlights. In other words, make-up can be very cruel or 
very kind. 




I Tilly (her first part) in "Hoop of Gold." 3 In "Robert Elsmere." 

2 Mme. Benoit in "Bohemia." 4 In "Barbara Fidgety." 
S As Queen Elizabeth. 6 Mrs. Bangs in "The Messenger Boy." 
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To give a short illustration : A girl with very large and 
beautiful eyes puts quantities of black shadows around them, 
and they become the proverbial "burnt holes in a blanket"; 
the girl with small eyes puts on the same amount, and they 
become "soulful orbs." A straight nose, by a little incorrect 
shadowing, becomes crooked; and a crooked nose, with cor- 
rect shadowing, can be made straight. A large mouth can be 
made smaller, and a small mouth can be made larger; a full 
face thin or a thin face full, which, if accomplished, gives you. 
the whole groundwork of straight make-up. 

To get a knowledge of this,' my advice to beginners has 
always been to study the beautiful faces in art. In this way 
you can learn what wonderful effects can be produced by high 
lights, shadows, lines and curve's of the mouth. 
v When we come to character work, we meet an entirely 
different proposition. There may be different methods — J 
feel quite sure there are — put my mode of procedure is to 
copy from life. My brain is the proverbial "untidy top bureau 
drawer" in which I store what the general public would call 
rubbish ; but as every woman knows, not a scrap can she 
throw away. I see a funny face in the street car, and the 
lines and expressions become indellibly fixed in my brain. 
When it is of a very complicated nature or something very 
extraordinary, I always carry a small hand satchel, with pen- 
cil and a scrap of paper, and it does not take me long to put 
down the few remarkable lines which I feel I might be apt to 
forget. In my travels abroad I go further and have a more 
elaborate scheme. I carry a kodak — one of the old-fashioned, 
snap-shot kind— for the natives of the different towns in 
France, the little country villages in England, and the queer- 
looking people one is apt to meet in the streets of the lower 
quarters of London will always run if they see you preparing 
to take a picture. My kodak is hidden under my coat, and I 
have become really so expert that I do not have to look into 
the little peep hole to see if my subject is in focus, but can 
successfully "press the button" while I am apparently looking 
in another direction. 

It will not be interesting, I feel sure, to the general pub- 
lic to tell the different grease-paints used, any more than it 
would be for an artist to tell what tints or colors he had used 
in a painting; but there is no color which cannot be repro- 
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duced in grease-paints, if the manufacturer chooses to take 
the trouble. 

Wigs also, as anyone can readily imagine, form a very 
important feature. This is not such an easy matter. I find I 
cannot do better than quote an expression of my wig-maker 
when I placed my last order. "Such a wig as you are order- 
ing. Miss Robson, is almost an impossibility. I will try to 
make it up, but if I do not succeed, remember, you must take 
the responsibility." I said: "You have been making wigs for 
me for the last fourteen years, and the least you can do is to 
exert yourself to carry out this idea of mine." He replied: 
"Yes, I have been making them for you for fourteen years, 
but I shiver when I see you come in, as in all the fourteen 
years I have not made fourteen dollars out of you." 

In making up one is apt to forget what an important part 
the liands play. I have seen a girl play a chambermaid part 
beautifully with her neat black dress, pretty white apron and 
little white cap, and her hands whiter than her mistress's and 
her fingers adorned with rings of more or less value. She 
did not stop to ask herself "What mistress will permit this?" 
So it is with the maid of all work, whose hands are red and 
sometimes scratched with hard work she has to do ; the 
washerwoman's hands become of- the consistency of putty 
and red from boiling hot suds/ the consumptive girl's are 
thin, with long, blue shadows in between each finger, and a 
claw-like efiFect to the nails. [An every part, I think, straight 
or otherwise, the hands shbuld be made up and as much 
attention given to them as to the face. 

As to , costurnes, my advice is to get the real thing when 
you can. The old coat I wore some years ago in "Lady 
Bountiful," I remember, I bought from a woman in Newark, 
who was very glad to exchange it for a new one. When I 
cannot get the real thing I reproduce it as closely as I possibly 
can. 

I will admit that some of my make-ups seem exaggerated, 
but I may say that there is not one of them I have not really 
seen. 
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FACIAL EXPRESSION. 

By David Warfield. 

The diversity of opinions regarding the most effective man- 
ner of making up is so vi'ide and each is so opposed to the 
others that the subject becomes one which is difficult to 
handle. 

What will be desirable for some will not prove acceptable 
to others. In my own opinion, however, there is a rule . com- 
mon to all and which would result in much good if more gen- 
erally adopted, namely, don't make up at all, except under 
conditions that render it an absolute necessity ; and, if dispensed 
with entirely on many occasions, when the actor has supposed 
that grease-pant was an absolute necessity, the work of the 
player would be raised to a higher artistic level. As Simon 
Levy in "The Auctioneer" I did not use a particle of paint on 
my face, with the exception of where I had to blend the wig, 
and would have done without the beard, but the nature of the 
part demand a certain amount of hair upon the face. I am by 
no means partial to the elaborate lines of a railroad map made 
upon the face, nor the false overhanging eyebrows, etc. 

In making up for the different parts I have played, I do 
not think so much of the outward physical characteristics of 
the individual I am about to portray, as I do of the expression 
of the man ; the subtle little twists and turns which his inner 
thoughts have engraved upon his countenance. In other words, 
I endeavor to show not a type, but a character with a human 
soul and emotions. 

One may say "that is in the province of acting, not in that 
of make-up." On the contrary, I consider that the make-up 
should be so suggestive of the individual to be played that 
when he stands upon the stage one may tell by the slightest 
change of expression, by the curve of an eyebrow, what sort 
of a man he is meant to be. I can give no better advice on 
making up than to recommend the study of the effect' of 
human emotions on the human countenance. You will quickly 
come to recognize the lines, hollows and curves which repre- 
sent different characteristics, and when you once realize these 
things you will find it not difficult, with practice, to paint them 
upon your own face. / 

But avoid this if you can help it, for T believe more in 
depending upon the facial expression to convey the meaning of 




I In "The Auctioneer.'' 2 In the Weber-Field burlesque on "Katherine.' 

3 In "The Music Master." 
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the part to the audience rather than the use of immobile paint. 
■ This is the view of Duse and was also held by the late Joseph 
Jefferson, and I think the time will come when more actors will 
realize that the use of grease-paints — desirable as they are in 
many instances — has been greatly overdone, to the detriment 
of the character that is being portrayed. 



EXPRESSION. 

By Raymond Hitchcock. 

v ,■ 

The art or knack of making up consists, ^rst, in^nding 
out what you want to make up for. Secondly, in studying 
your own face as to the suitability of the character. If your 
face will not lend itself to the character that you have in mind, 
don't attempt it, for ab'surd lines and vast quantities of 
crimped hair only rob you of all expression. But having 
decided as to the general expression you wish to convey, try 
and assume that expression with the natural face while looking 
into your mirror, then intensify it by bringing out that expres- 
sion through the medium of high lights and shadows, using the 
natural wrinkles in your face for a guide. 

I find a good plan is to use as a background a light 
grease-paint, say number one or number two — never darker — 
and use brown for lines, painting in the . red and white to 
produce the desired effect. 

The use of dark powders I do not approve of, for they 
change your entire "make-up." A rice powder dries the greasy 
effect caused by the paint, and does not alter the general 
effect. 

This, of course, only applies to actors or actresses who 
desire a character make-up. 

Of the young lady I would particularly request not to 
dab blue or black all over her eyelids, and then "bead" on 
eyelashes, and, not content with that, mark on the face where 
she thinks they ought to go. 

^ The simpler the make-up is the better. The line under- 
neath the eye, the use of cosmetiques on the eyelashes of the 
upper lid only, and the blending of the rouge, will be all that 
is required, owing to the brilliancy of the electric lights. 




In "Across the Potomac," z The King in "King Dodo." 3 The Boy in "King Dodo.' 
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The practice of blacking the eyelids all over is abominable, 
and robs you of all expression. 

In all cases, endeavor to be natural. Rouge and powder 
are only intended to produce a healthy and natural look, for 
the footlights make one ghastly without them, and extrava- 
gant make-ups produce the same effect ; so' in all cases endeavor 
to be natural. 



THE OPERA SINGER'S MAKE-UP. 

By David Bispham. 

I have frequently been told, in all kindness, by friends who 
occupied boxes near the stage' or stalls in the front rows of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and Convent 
Garden Theatre, in London, that they considered my make-up 
too strong. My reply has invariably been to call their attention 
to a fact they had overlooked — namely, that by far the greater 
part of the audience of these auditoriums was so far from 
the stage that only a very marked characterization in the face 
could be observed at all— as such. 

The average opera singer seems to pay as little attention 
to the important matter of make-up as he does to acting ; and 
it seems to me that the singing-actor — no matter how perfect 
his voice may be — should approach his- characters with as 
much interest in what they ought to look like as in what they 
have to sing. If he inadequately suggests, in appearance, the 
part he is singing, he fails just that much in making his part 
a real living being and in moving his hearers by the complete- 
ness of his work. 

My make-up for 'Wolfram is frankly intended, for reasons 
of my own, to be Christ-like, and is delicately painted ; whereas, 
The Flying Dutchman, Telramund and Kurwenal are broadly 
treated, so as to convey to the audience the characters of the 
men as I conceive them, concealing and sinking my own per- 
sonality entirely, while in Alberich, much of whose part is 
sung under a darkened stage, I lay on the colors and lights and 
shades with the force and breadth of a scene-painter. The 
character is elemental ; so must be the make-up also. 

In acting the part of Beethoven, however, upon the stage 
of an ordinary sized theatre, my whole method changes and I 
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endeavor from drawings, portraits and busts in my possession, 
to copy the man's face, head and general bearmg, as it was, 
with miscroscopic fideHty. 

To be a successful opera singer in these days a voice and 
its highest cultivation are more than ever demanded; but a 
modern audience of connoisseurs also requires that the general 
outfit of its singers shall be in proportion— languages, acting, 
artistic instincts and general education. 

In fact, the old story of Sir Joshua Reynolds is most 
appropriate in this connection, and the actor and opera singer 
alike may take it to heart. 

The painters of those days ground up their own colors 
and prepared them to suit their manner. An admirer asked 
Sir Joshua what he mixed his colors with, to which the great 
artist replied : "With brains, sir ; with brains !" 



PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

By Lew Fielps. 

My personal experience in making up has been more par- 
ticularly confined to the development of a certain German type. 

This type of German, when first presented,-was marked by 
treatment which appealed to the public, and the make-up 
immediately became popular. There are many imitators of this 
German seen in nearly every vaudeville performance. Of 
course, I do not speak the English language as she is "speaked," 
but I "spoked" it in a "spoken" way that bespeaked a patronage 
of the public, and the turning in to the box office of the "ever 
desirable" in sufficient quantities to make it' profitable. 

All this does not seem to the purpose of make-up, and ySt 
it has an application, for the first and lasting impression upon 
the audience was due to appearance. To my mind it was not 
so much the method of making up as the formulation of the 
idea of just how to look. That having been fixed, the result 
was obtained according to the conventional rule for the use of 
grease-paint, and what went with it. 

The hard work was done before the actual labor of making 
up was considered. To be original, to present something 
humorous, and yet, with a touch' of real life, a little flavoring 
of nature — a recognized truth underlying the exaggeration, was 
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the mark to hit, tlie goal of ambition in the burlesque, and it 
is as important in the make-up as in the acting, for it is acting 
of a most difficult kind. The. antics and the witticisms that flow 
spontaneously represent care, thought and attention to every 
intonation. An inflection, as every comedian knows, will make 
or mar the point of a story; and this makes burlesque one of 
.the most difficult of stage presentations. 

Now, make-up is as important in its delineation, and is 
even more so in our line of work than in the regular dramatic 
performance ; but, after all, the real problem is, "How am I to 
look?" and not "How am I to make-up?" My advice regarding 
it is this : Secure a perfect mind's eye picture of how you wish 
to appear — then begin with your grease-paints and determine 
to bring it to a reality. 



THE ART OF MAKING UP. 

By Sager Midgeley, Jr. 

The art of make-up? Well, there is a lot to be said for 
and against it. If a proper make-up be added to a telling per- 
sonality, the character straightway becomes a perfect present- 
ment, and there, to my thinking, the importance of the art 
begins and ends, for how often have we seen good make-ups 
spoiled by an utter lack of personality. 

I am very much impressed with Mr. Louis Mann's idea 
of feeljng the character, from the bones out to the surface 
of the/skin, but it sometimes happens that the actor has all 
the p/roper feeling for a character and still is blessed, or 
unblessed, with an outer semblance that will not lend itself to 
the ^haracter to be portrayed, and while he may be a good 
actor he cannot play that particular role, in fact would only 
make himself ridiculous by essaying it. 

The art of making up is the art of being able to transform 
any given set of human features into an apparently dififerent 
set, and is accomplished with the aid of cosmetics, powder, 
rouge, grease-paint, crepe hair, and sometimes wigs and 
beards. So much for the materials to be used. But that is 
not all, for one should first decide what character he is going 
to make up for, a thing the actor does not always do, for I 
have heard those of good repute make the statement that on 
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such and such opening nights they did not know how they 
were going to make up the characters they were cast for, and 
that they just sat themselves down in front of their mirrors 
and then made up several faces. In other words, they made 
up until they (to use the Irish bull) had stumbled on one 
that they thought would do. They simply trusted to. luck, 
so to speak — a very good way if luck happens' to be witli 
you — but it strikes me the better way is first to decide what 
the character is to be, and then try to paint your face so 
that it will form a living picture of the thought creation. 
Of course that is very difficult, owing to the physiognomical 
differences in faces ; but if you will follow the fundamental rule, 
viz., "Study your own face," you will come pretty close to 
making very interesting character pictures, and nothing in 
our art of acting succeeds so well as a character that is a 
faithful picture of nature. Therein lies the true grandeur 
of the "mimic art." 

The mere technical details of making up are very elastic, 
and subject to change. This fact is also traceable to the dif- 
ference in faces. Take, for instance, the character that I 
portray in my "Simple Boy" sketches ; there was a character 
study that caused me a deal of anxious thought, and weeks 
lengthened into months before I had brought him to anything 
like a faithful picture of human nature. I began by first 
painting my ideal of the character in water colors on paper, 
then by studying my own features I was able, with the 
aid of grease-paints, to produce the same effect on my own 
face. The round moon-face, the light complexion,/the sleepy 
eye, the healthy sun-burned glow, were all the Wsult of the 
one great rule, "Study your own face," and that is the best 
advice I can give to anyone who wishes to become proficient 
in the art of making up. 



THE STUDY OF CARICATURE. 

By S.mi Bernard. 

The study of caricature as seen in our modern journals 
and magazines is a "first aid to the injured" in the case of 
those stricken with the stage fever. For both serious and 
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comedy roles, one will find in the broad lines of skilled carica- 
ture hints innumerable for effective make-up. It is the 
caricaturist's business to suggest in his drawing the inner 
man, the mental, as well as the physical characteristics of his 
subjects. Just so with the actor; the moment an artist's crea- 
tion of a role steps on the stage, one should know whether he 
is meant to be conceited or humble, generous or selfish, 
refined or coarse ; and, strange as it may seem to the inexperi- 
enced, these mental attributes may be painted as successfully 
on a human face with grease-paints and the aid of finger and 
thumb, as upon a yard of canvas with oils and brushes. It is 
just here that the caricaturist's hints are so valuable; take a 
photograph of any of our prominent politicians, for instance, 
and though the nature of the man may be plainly visible, the 
lines and shadings are so fine and innumerable that the pic- 
tures give the actor no hint of how to proceed in creating' a 
similar type. On the other hand, a caricature of the same indi- 
vidual will be done in broad, plain lines which it would be 
possible for any child to imitate on his own face, after a little 
practice. 

_ Making up is truly an art, and one need not expect to 
spring into full fledged perfection without patient and persist- 
ent effort. As to colors, for a straight make-up I believe in 
getting a color as near one's own complexion as possible ; 
that is, the color of~one's complexion by gaslight. These 
things can never be judged by day; consequently, a good idea 
is to procure a set of the most used colors in powders and 
paints and blend them yourself to suit the requirements of the 
part you may be playing. In a complicated make-up, strong, 
high lights with slight shadows are more effective than deep 
shadows unrelieved by the high lights. Blue cosmetic is in- 
varably better to be used about the eyes than black, and a 
dark red for cheeks and lips looks far more natural than the 
brighter shade so much used by the inexperienced — and 
others. 

As a word of advice to young men, I will say, be sparing 
with your paints and make the general effect, even for close 
scrutiny, as smooth and natural looking as possible. As to 
the ladies, the less make-up the better. A pretty gown, a 
little powder, less rouge and a light application of cosmetic 
around and on the lashes and, well — "sufficiency." 
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Not Overdone — Nor Underdone — But Well Done. 

By Otis Skinner. 

To paraphrase Shakespeare in Hamlet's most excellent 
advice to the players, 1 would say that anything overdone is 
not only from the purpose of acting, but is also from the pur- 
pose of make-up. Making up is an art. Its votaries must be 
trained in the fundamental principles, before attempting execu- 
tion, as drawing must be mastered before a perfect picture 
can be painted ; and, indeed, to succeed in any profession one 
must be thoroughly familiar with the underlying principles. 
No one, therefore, is thoroughly equipped for practicing the 
art of acting, unless a certain degree of proficiency is acquired 
in the companion art of making up. 

The rules for the proper study of it have b.een embodied 
in this book, and it seems unnecessary to give a repetition 
of them here. These rules and methods should be so well 
understood, however, that the audience should never be aware 
of the existence of grease-paint, powder, rouge, crepe hair — 
these do not exist as far as the spectator is concerned. Those 
in front of the footlights must behold an effect, not the means 
by which the efifect is obtained. They must behold a character 
with every semblance of realism, not an actor hidden behind 
a mask of paint and powder. 

After one has acquired some professional experience, an 
actor can readily detect the efifect that his first entrance makes 
Upon the audience. A great deal depends upon first impres- 
sions which will not infrequently influence the opinion of an 
audience throughout an entire performace. If this impres- 
sio is favorable, half the battle is won ; if not, it will require 
the greatest efifort and most brilliant acting to overcome the 
bad efifect created by a faulty make-up. 

To an actor, the first appearance on any stage and a New 
York debut are two memorable events. It not infrequently 
occurs that these important epochs in the career of a player are 
coupled with either stage fright or an unfortunate incident not 
in the bill. 

Upon my first appearance in New York I was afflicted by 
both. It took place at Niblo's Garden in a musical extrava- 
ganza in which I was to play an old alchemist, made up after 
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the style of the Black Crook. The scene, in which there was 
some good acting to be done, took place in a weird, haunted 
glen. The alchemist had discovered a magic powder by the 
aid of which all things in heaven, on earth and beneath the 
earth are under his absolute control. It was only necessary 
to toss a little of the powder into the air to produce a thunder, 
storm. To accomplish certain supernatural things, like waft- 
ing people from one end of the earth to the other, it was 
necessary to pour a spoonful of powder into a cauldron and 
by the blue flame that flared up all things were subject to the 
will of the alchemist. In my endeavor to depict the exultation 
of the alchemist with proper fervor I was overcome by the 
excitement of the occasion, and upset the entire contents of 
a can of powder into the cauldron. An immense flame shot 
up, burning ofi my whiskers and false eyebrows and singeing 
my wig. The large putty nose, which was not any too secure, 
melted at the edges and fell into the cauldron, exposing a 
white streak down the middle of the face margined on either 
side by dark sallow paint on the cheeks. It tfie scene had 
ended here all would have been well. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, just at this point in the play the good acting began. 
The alchemist was seized by the villain magician, who wishes 
to steal the magic powder, and is thrown over the precipice, is 
rescued by the good fairy, and the act ends with the alchemist, 
in a fine dramatic speech denouncing the villain. Here was 
my chance for making a "hit," but the opportunity for the 
display of my histrionic power vanished. I was overwhelmed 
with disappointment, for my ludicrous appearance made it 
necessary for. me to play the scene with my back to the 
audience. 

Fame had eluded my eager grasp. A calamity too great 
to contemplate had Wrecked my budding hopes of future 
greatness. An actor returned home that night to mourn over 
the loss of the "great apportunity of his life." 

How trivial became matters of seeming import, when 
viewed through the vista of past years. 

MORAL — We often undo by an over-anxiety to do more 
than is to be done. 

To the student, let my first and last word be: Don't 
exaggerate. Don't let it be overdone nor underdone, but well 
done. 
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GREASE PAINT. 

By James O'Neil. 

It was during my first year on the stage, while in the late 
Joseph Jefferson's company, that I first saw sticks of grease- 
paint, which are now so commonly used. 

Mr. Jefferson had secured a Box of these paints, I think 
they were sent to him from Germany, and he displayed them 
with considerable enthusiasm to the company. The paints 
were of many colors, all nicely arranged in separate compart- 
ments, and were the subject of much speculation. and discussion 
by members of the company, who at that time cduld find no 
practical value in them, and tenaciously adhered to the then 
prevalent method of making up. 

A few years after this event the use of grease-paint was 
again brough to my notice, when filling an engagement at the 
Boston Museum, by a popular actor of that time — one Dan 
Magannis a low comedian, more familiarly called by the 
patrons of the museum, "Handsome Dan." It seems Dan had 
heard of grease-paint, and was using some of his own manu- 
facturing, which possibly might be responsible for his popular 
title. He kept the matter a secret, and, therefore, had the 
advantage of the other actors in his make-up. After leaving 
the company I was engaged as leading man at McVicker's 
Theatre, Chicago. While there,- being many miles from Boston, 
Dan sent me a quantity of his home-made grease-paint. I have 
been using grease-paint ever since, but sparingly, very spar- 
ingly ; a little goes a long way. To overdo the application 
imakes the face look worse than if it had not been used at all. 
^Grease-paint is very good, but must be used with artistic sense. 
Many good parts have been rendered ineffective because the 
actor's expression has been hidden behind a coating of paint. 

The parts that have been my lot to play have been princi- 
pally of the romantic type, requiring what is known as 
"straight" make-up, and really calling for very little paint. In 
fact, not infrequently I have gone without it, usuing a little 
powder on the face, and the members of my company did not 
recognize the absence of the customary make-up. 

The application of these paints for character make-up is 
quite an interesting study. 




Mr. O'Neil's Characterizations in his World Faitjous Play "Monte Crista,' 
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In "Monte Cristo," of course, it is necessary at one time 
the play to present the wanness, the hollow cheek and sunken 
eyes resulting from prison life. The simplest method, I have 
found, proves the most effective; for example, white powder 
for the paleness, gray powder around the eyes and upon the 
cheeks, for the sunken appearance, and the whiskers and beard 
will do the rest. 

The same principle is observed in making- up for Rip Van 
Winkle, after the twenty years' sleep: In both cases shaggy, 
long eyebrows, will lend an additional dullness to the eyes. 
Speaking of "Rip," Jefferson was playing his part when I had 
my first view of grease-paint, and here is the sequel to that 
incident. Years later, when grease-paints were in universal use, 
I received a request from Mr. Jefferson asking me if I would 
appear as Sir Lucius O'Trigger in a benefit performance of 
"The Rivals," to be given for the late C. W. Couldock. I 
accepted, came to New York for the purpose, and found, that I 
was to share the dressing room with Mr. Jefferson. 

The time arrived for "making up." My material, consisting 
of sundry sticks of paint of flesh color for lining, were placed 
in a neat row on the table. Mr. Jefferson kept eyeing them 
from the other corner of the room for some time. At last, he 
came over to the table, critically surveying the display of 
paints, and inquired: "And what, O'Neil, is all this?" I 
replied "that they were grease-paints, as he well knew." "Yes," 
said Jefferson, "I know, but I never use them. I had a box 
once, long ago, but I threw it away ; it destroys expression. 
See here, that is what I have been using all these years. It is 
all I require, red, black and white, and the audiences are satis- 
fied too, it seems to me." And to exemplify his statement, on 
Mr. Jefferson's table were some carrnine, burnt cork and blocks 
of drop chalk. This comprised all the material for his make- 
up. One of the first to introduce grease-paint was one of the 
first to discard them. 
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LOOK THE PART— THEN PLAY IT. 

By J. E. DoDSON. 

What is known as character make-up is a very important 
■ part of stagecraft in these days, and is increasing in importance'. 

The art of making up includes the representations of types 
of humanity of all ages and in every period in history. This 
art is really a creation of the last few decades; during that 
time there has been a steady improvement, but the present 
degree df perfection of detail is very recent. The invention of 
grease-paint marked the most important advance in the art 
and revolutionized the methods. It was first used only for 
the purpose of joining a bald wig on to the forehead so as to 
cover up the lines and make it look natural and was called wig 
paste. According to most authorities the honor of its inven- 
tion belongs to one Carl Baudin, a member of the Leipziger 
Stadt Theatre. / 

As the artist in painting must have a model, 'so the artist in 
making up should use an every day type upon which to base 
his "study" in portraying modern types; if the character is in ■ 
a period or costume play, pictures must be used. When I 
played Richelieu in "Under the Red Robe" I sent to Paris 
and London for photographs of the different Richelieu pictures 
in the Louvre and National Gallery, and founded my make-up 
on a composite of these. The wig is the most important ingredi- 
ent of the make-up and it is generally a very difficult matter 
to get a good one, both natural and characteristic. The actor's 
physical peculiarities have to be considered as well as the 
type to be represented, and the idiosyncrasies of the particu- 
lar character. But the wig is not everything, the nose is a 
very essential item. I think an immense amount of character 
is expressed by the nose, each kind of nose tells its own story, 
and so in creating a character make up, I always endeavor to 
model a nose that will, as it were, give the right accent- to 

toG I3.CG 

Soon after I entered the dramatic profession, I met Mr. 
J. L. Toole, then the most prominent comedian on the English 
stage ; something I did attracted has attention and he was kind 
enough to give me some advice. 

"Don't make up much," he said ; "let 'em see plenty of Pod- 
son so that they'll always know you. When I come on," he 
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added, "I like to have 'em recognize me and say 'here comes 
Johnny Toole,' " but I couldn't quite see my way to follow 
his advice in this respect. I prefer recognition for the charac- 
ter I am playing. 

There used to be a curious slang expression in the English 
green-rooms, "a Sadler's Wells make-up." Sadler's Wells 
Theatre was for years the home of the "legitimate" and there 
were members of the company who did not pay much attention 
to make-up, but were credited with using white rubbed off the 
walls in the dressing-rooms for powder, a little red scraped 
from a brick in the chimney for rouge and a burnt match to 
define the eyebrows ; hence an actor appeai^ing with an indiffer- 
ent make-up was accused of having a "Sadler's Wells." 

A good make-up, while essential, is but a small and ele- 
mental part in the necessary whole ; too much importance is 
sometimes attached to it. Nothing is more distressing than to 
hear unthinking playgoers speak only of a make-up, however 
striking, when that may have been the least salient point in a 
finished performance. 

Still it must be allowed that it is of importance to the actor 

to look his part when he steps on the stage because he first 

appeals to the eye of the audience, though that impression will 

\fluickly fade if he cannot carry out the characterization in its 

other and more vital essentials. 

o Let the actor first look the part and then play it, but if he 
must lack either requisite to complete success, let it by all 
means be the former, for how quickly we tire of an actor, how- 
ever satisfactorily he may impress the eye, who lacks that 
subtle and indefinable quality which appeals to the mind and 
emotions. 
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MAKE-UP OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

By C. Leslie Allen. 

My first knowledge- of 
"grease paint" was when 
Walter Montgomery (that 
fine actor and best of all 
Romeos) came to the Boston 
Theatre to play a "star" en- 
gagement. I cannot give the 
date, but it must have been 
twenty-five or thirty years 
= since. He made his own 
V'grease-paint" and taught 
me how. It was only to mix 
/■white oxide of zinc with a 
I little vermilion, a dash of yel- 
low ochre, according to the 
tint you were seeking, blend 
all into a paste with lard, and 
there you are ; put in a tightly 
covered box, and it was ready 
for use. Of course, that was the crude way of making it in 
small quantities for immediate requirement. It is now chemi- 
cally compounded and made in large quantities, doubtless with 
a different formula, but that was what we used then. 

The preparations now so common here, were then in more 
or less use by the German and French actors, and in some 
degree by the English. Now every actor, I suppose employs 
the grease paint, though some there are who use it sparingly, 
arguing that it kills, or at least injures, the facial expression, 
which is undoubtedly true; nevertheless it "stands pat" when 
put on, and in a hard working part resists the moisture 
from the skin, so that an Othello need have no fear of 
his complexion dropping off and falling in sooty spots on 
Desdemona's daintiness. 

There is a vast difference between the actor's make-up 
of to-day and that of fifty years ago ; so much so that fortune's 
have been accumulated, it is said, by manufacturers and pur- 
veyors of stage requisites. 
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The actor's ''palette" of the "palmy days" was simplicity 

' itself. "Shand's Chalk," which came in httle cube-shaped card 

boxes of about two inches square, containing a ball of the 

■ snowy mineral, a paper of Chinese vermilion, which was im- 
ported in small packages of black glazed paper, enveloped in 
a white paper wrapper, embellished with Chinese hieroglyphics 

Improbably the "ad" of its maker), a stick of India ink and a 
■xamel's hair brush or two, with a "chunk" of Bole Armenia for 
gypsies, Indians, etc., about completed the outfit. For special 

■ occasioris, that is to say, if a particularly large and rubicund 
nose and fat cheeks were required, jeweler's pink cotton was 
the article generally used. 

When one comes to think about it now in the light of 
modern improvements, it is wonderful what effects were cre- 
ated by the skilled artist from such crude material. If a rough 
-beard effect or a cadaverous expression of visage was re- 
quired, the ashes of burnt newspaper or a little indigo, or, for 
lack of the latter article, burnt cork was called upon; and, 
speaking of burijt cork, we all know that is the minstrel 
"make-up," and the actors generally used that medium when 
playing negro <:haracters. It answers very well for the gro- 
tesque minstrel, as his work is broadly speaking caricature; 
but nothing could well be more inappropriate for a true negro 
comedy character. When I acted "Pete" in "The Octoroon" 
years ago, I used a mixture of cork, Spanish brown and a very 
little vermilion touched on the cheeks for the high lights, and 
the effect was natural and life-like, for the aged darkey's com- 
plexion; later, I used the same compound for the old negro 
servant in "Held by the Enemy," and Mr. Gillette liked it so 
well that he sent my successor in the part to me to impart the 
secret, to which request I, of course, readily assented. 

Among the New England "barn stormers" of four or five 
decades ago I call to mind an eccentric character known as 
"Frontwood Ike," for his predilection for "robber" and "vil- 
lain" parts. He was one Ike (or Isaac) Addams by name; he 
never got beyond what were termed "general utility" parts, 
although he was own brother to Augustus Addams, the trage- 
dian, and John C, the Yankee comedian. 

The writer of this article was once favored with a peep 
into his wardrobe chest — "Ike" would have scorned a trunk — 
and it looked much like a carpenter's chest too worn and shaky 
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to carry heavy tools, but it sufficed for Ike's "tools of trade." 
These consisted of two or three suits of "tabbed jackets" and 
"trunks" of red and black colored stuffs, worn for corsairs 
and the like. A pair of black bucket-top boots, one ditto of 
russet turned down with red morocco, a pair of low buff shoes 
adorned with rosettes of red and blue material, sundry leather 
belts with huge brass buckles, a pair of cutlasses, an old horse 
pistol, a stuffed stick, also a cocked hat and several wigs 
and beards of a horse-hairy and piratical character. Although 
Ike's great delight was in the portrayal of blood-thirsty parts 
in which a broadsword combat was the principal situation, he 
was really as mild a soul as ever trod the boards. 

When a lad his father once took him to task for some 
boyish prank, and, after the usual spanking, finished with 
parental advice about never telling a lie and adding: "There's 
your brother Gus, a great tragedian, your brother John, a 
Yankee comedian ; now, Isaac, my son, what do you want 
to be?" And young Ike blubbered out, "I want to be a 
pirate." And, truly, whoever saw Ike in after years in his 
"ringlet wig" and beard, his pirate jacket and trunks, bucket 
boots, big leather belt with cutlass stuck in on one side and 
horse-pistol on the other, hands encased in Duff gauntlets, 
cocked hat upon his head, qould not doubt that he came as 
near his youthful ideal as was possible in days of peace and 
quiet, ike was great on his pirate "make-up." 

But the actor's invention was sometimes put to the test, 
- or a spirit of inquiry led him into new paths. 

A certain Thespian who shall be nameless was once want- 
ing a pronounced "bulbous nose" for a part ; something whis- 
pered to him that a piece of Bridget's biscuit dough would, 
being soft and pliable, and, moreover, of an adhesive quality, 
make an admirable nose. It was a novelty and had "possibili- 
ties," so he resolved to try it. Bridget supplied the "dough," 
and to the theatre he hied him; there, in the privacy of his 
dressing room, on to his own nasal member he modeled a 
beautiful sculpturesque nose of noble proportions. It took 
his vermilion powder very satisfactorily ; with his camel's-hair 
brush, and mixture of India ink and vermilion ("permiller" 
a certain actress used to call it), he deepened the necessary 
lines and demarcations, and thus decorated, he strode into the 
"Green Room" (there were Green Rooms in those days) 
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conscious that he had made a new discovery in art. His co- 
rnates congratulated him, nobody had ever seen such a nose 
before. "How did you do it? What's it made, of? What a 
beatity? Stag his Nib's bugle!" were the ejaculations which 
fell upon his ears. He took a last survey of himself before 
going upon the scene, entering with special "vim," feeling 
confident that his newly invented nose would "catch 'em 
sure." The "make-up" seemed to make an impression, and 
for the second act he just dusted on a little more "permiller." 
He had hardly got on the stage for that act, however, when 
certain giggling, and quizzical looks on the part of his fellow 
comedians attracted his attention, and he began to wonder if 
there was anything awry with his costume or "make-up." 
As soon as he finished the scene he rushed to our "haven of 
rest," the Green Room, to consult the mirror. Horrors ! his 
nose had begun to swell and take on "Brobdignagian" dimen- 
sions. Cracks and seams were visible showing whitg streaks 
amid the ruddy surface; another dusting of permiller, and 
all looked well again, thought the nose had enlarged per- 
ceptibly. The yeast or rising matter was getting in its deadly 
work. Heavens! How will it be through the next act? he 
asked himself. The thought nearly unnerved him, but the 
next thought that he was "done in the act," was his conso- 
lation. So on to the stage again he hurried — there was 
nothing else to be done^ He was perspiring freely, and had 
active work to do in the scene — he was warming up every 
minute with exertions. His comrades muttered strange oaths 
sub rosa. He became conscious of an impending catastro- 
phe, his nose was rising rapidly, it was now well up between 
his eyes and crawling down to his upper lip. He acted with 
his face averted from the "front" as much as possible. 
"Remarks" were offered from the gallery, but there came a 
time when he had to turn, as the indignant father exclaimed, 
"Look me in the face, villain, and deny it if you dare!" The 
perspiration was running in rivulets from beneath his wig 
and coursing over and adown that beautiful nose; the nose 
was running all over his face ; it was overflowing into his 
"mouth and stopping his nostrils. He sputtered and stam- 
mered, the audience howled ; what they said he knew not, and 
dashed from the scene with a nasal appendage like that of a 
baby elephant dangling over his waistcoat. 
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The mishap didn't crush him, however. He lives still to 
bless the man who invented "nose putty." That's what we all 
use now. 

Mr. Allen has been long identified with the history of the American stage, 
having supported all the great stars of his day, including Forrest, Salyini, Booth 
and Cushman. His recent notable appearances have been in "The Christian," 
"Palace of the King," "Twelfth Night," and "A Winter's Tale," in which he 
supported his daughter, Miss Viola Allen. 



IN DEFENSE OF BURNT CORK. 

By Al. G. Field, the Famous Minstrel. 




The average layman has only a 
vague knowledge of the art of 
make-up. The general impression 
prevails that the black-faced comed- 
ian suffers more inconvenience than 
the white-faced man behind the fun : 
but, on the contrary, the man be- 
hind the burnt cork mask has less to 
worry him than the musical come- 
dian. Considerable sympathy is 
expressed by an audience for a 
AL. G. FIELD. minstrel performer early in the sea- 

son, when the mercury soars high, but the very thing that seems 
to heat up the performers acts as a medium to cool him. 

As soon as the performance is over, the minstrel goes to 
his dressing room and washes the cork from his face. The 
burnt cork is made from vegetable matter, with no oily or fatty 
substance, and only soap is necessary to take it off. It comes 
off very easily, and, being black, the washer spares no energy 
in getting every particle from his face. His face is clean after 
the operation ; the pores are opened, and physically, he is better 
prepared to meet the warm weather than those who give their 
faces a less thorough scrubbing. The white-faced comedian 
uses paints and greases on his face, made from tatty substan- 
ces, and it is necessary to use cold cream to remove them after 
the play. Water alone will not do the work, and, as the paints 
are flesh-colored, the white-faced comedian becomes negligent 
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and does not give his face the same scrubbing as the other one 
does. The consequence js, his pores are iilled up with a poison- 
ous matter, and very often injurious effects occur. 

One never sees a minstrel man on the street with the 
marks of the black, for it stands out more prominently than 
the flesh colors used by the comic opera comedian. 

I never saw a minstrel man with an eruption on his face. 
You will notice that their faces are always in an excellent state 
of pi-eservation — smooth and clean. Old minstrel men, I have 
observed, retain their youth better than most people. They are 
usually free from wrinkles, and their skin be- 
comes hard and clear from the massage they 
give it every day. Even if the burnt cork had no 
merit in opening the pores, and if the massage 
were not a benefit, the water that the minstrel 
man is compelled to use is of inestimable value to 
him. I have unlimited faith in water. Its medici- 
nal qualities are many. 

In the old, days of minstrelsy the actor went 
to a corner drug store, bought his own cork in a 
crude state and burnt it himself over a little 
alcohol lamp. It now comes to him ready tq put 
on without preliminaries. To remove it he re- 
quires only a vegetable soap, and it never soils 
his linen. He may rub the most delicate fabrics 
over his face without injuring them. Here again 
the black-faced comedian has the advantage over 
the soubrette, for many a gown has been ruined 
by the grease of her make-up. 
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MASTERS OF MAKE-UP. 

Reprinted by Courtesy of The Theatre Magazine. 

Externals and their effectiveness play a very prominent 
part in the success achieved by character actors. Even the lay 
mind is capable of appreciating the aid vouchsafed by a clever 
transformation of the. face. Historical portraits strike home 
with particular force, and the reproduction to the life of some 
familiar figure of history never fails to draw out a round of 
applause on its own account. 

But it is axiomatic to repeat that no mask, however perfect, 
will accomplish much if the gray matter is not working actively 
behind it. After all, "the make-up" is simply an adjunct to 
the portrayal of a conception, a very necessary and important 
one, but still only an element of success. 

"Character actor" is still a word much employed in the 
profession, and, to the public, is usually associated with red 
wigs and bizarre effects that find no counterpart in nature. 
But a little reflection goes to show that unless the dramatist is 
wholly lacking in his art, every role is a character evolved, built 
up and rounded out by the moving influences of each particular 
story. Even the "straight parts," so-called, such as the leading 
role in any play, must differ ; and almost any one of such parts 
will gain if the leading man will add some positive feature to 
his "make-up" that will give it some distinctive difference from 
the last role he was called upon to play. But some managers 
are very insistent that their stars' individuality shall be re- 
tained, and so play after play presents these actors with no 
change in appearance save the difference supplied by a change 
of clothes. 

In the general acceptance of the term, character and eccen- 
tric actors covered themselves with glory in "the olden days" 
of dramatic history when "make-ups" were of the most primi- 
tive kind. Grease-paints, crepe hair and the hundred and one 
accessories of the actor's toilet were then unknown. Such 
transformations as they did accomplish were achieved through 
the ingenious use of whitewash rubbed from the walls of their 
dressing rooms, red from the bricks of the chimney and black 
from the carbonization of an old cork. With these simple aids 
something was accomplished, but a glance at the prints and 
engravings of theatrical happening when Garrick was king 
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show that much was left to the imagination, and some remark- 
able anachronisms may be marked in the way of wigs and cos- 
tumes. To have achieved a sensation as Macbeth togged out 
in a full-bottomed wig and the uniform of a Scotch soldier of. 
the seventeenth century speaks wonders for the effectiveness 
of the acting. 

Contrast such a picture with Irving's wonderful "make-up" 
as the Thane of Cawdor, and the marvelous advance that has 
been made in this phase of the actor's art will be seen at a 
glance. It was a German who made face transformation an 
art. Carl Baudin was his name. A member of the Leipziger 
Stadt Theatre he, like many others, felt the need of something 
that would hide that demarkiog line between the forehead and 
the wig band. His grease-paint was first used for this purpose 
■alone, but its possibilities were recognized and he and his asso- 
ciates quickly widened its sphere of usefulness. To-day grease- 
paint can be secured in any shade from corpse-like pallor to the 
ruddy hue of wind-beaten sailor. The color of any nationality 
is on immediate tap, and a few dabs ;from these sticks of pig- 
ment and you have an Indian, a Mongolian, or an Ethiopian 
ready at hand. 

A palette may contain all the colors of the rainbow, but it 
needs the brush of an artist to blend them into a picture. So 
it is with these sticks of grease-paint. To utilize them to the 
full advantage, study and experience are needed. How to 
cast shadows, how to bring wrinkles into relief, how to 
lengthen or broaden the face and all the other phases of 
' theatrical "make-up" are subject to rules as imperative as those 
employed in the composition of an oil painting or a water color. 
It will thus be seen that the player who knows something of 
drawing and painting has a distinct advantage at the game. 

The telling force and effect of Richard Mansfield's masks 
are largely due to the fact that with pencil and brush Mr. 
Mansfield is no inferior artist. Books are published on the 
subject, and about every player of note who has ever created 
a sensation by some particular "make-up," compelling admira- 
tion, has lately told in print just how he accomplished it, what 
particular stroke he applied here, what touch was_ employed 
there, and so on. It is a grave question whether it is not a 
mistake to enlighten the public too much on these subjects. 
With the mechanism of "make-up" carefully revealed and the 
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method of manufacturing illusions explained to the full, the 
result is an audience that knows it all in advance and an addi- 
tional burden placed upon the player if he would effect his 
point or create an illusion. 

Of the players in this country who have achieved marked 
success in the outward delineation 'of pronounced character, 
J. E. Dodson is one of the leaders. It must further be added 
that Mr. Dodson is also a most finished actor with a wide range 
of ability. He is a firm believer in the value of accurate 
externals and declares that if one is outwardly attuned to the 
character his impersonation will gain in force and effect; for 
seeing himself in his mirror the outward picture of this role, 
the emotonal qualities are stirred, confidence is gained and 
the player is inspired to act with freedom and assurance. And 
to acquire a ''make-up" that will satisfy his artistic sense, Mr. 
Dodson is not unwilling to devote plenty of his time. Never 
less than an hour did he give to making up Old Gunnion in 
"The Squire." And what a picture it was of senile decay and 
doddering fatuousness ! Even the neck is built up to give the 
effect of wrinkles and creases of fat, the teeth marked out, 
the upper Hp was drawn in, the very high forehead was, of 
course, false, and the sparse, scraggly gray hair and stubby 
beardojf two or three days' growth made a picture of vivid 
strength and of wonderful effectiveness. Another of his fin- 
ished studies was that of Richelieu in "Under the Red Robe." 
From a historical point of view it was an absolutely correct 
reproduction of Champeigne's celebrated portrait in the Louvre. 
The saturnine Captain Warriner in "Miranda of the Balcony,"^ 
the venerable Simonides in "Ben Hur," and the urbane Johnny 
Weatherbee in "Because She Loved Him So," were further 
evidences of his graphic skill with the hare's foot and 
powder puff. Mr. W. Lafavor, a Chicago sculptor, was 
so much impressed with this mask that he asked Mr. 
Dodson to pose for him, and later presented to him the fine 
bust which he made. 

Of the English players, Sir Henry Irving and Beerbohm 
Tree are masters of "make-up." What a gallery of living por- 
traits each has presented ! Who can forget whoever saw the 
former's Van Dyck-like Charles I, the race-tortured Shylock, 
the aged veteran of Waterloo, the perfect Dante, the volatile 
Alfred Jingle, the sweet old Dr. Primrose or the magniloquent 
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Don Quixote! Mr. Tree is best remembered here for his 
Falstaff, the old detective in "The Red Lamp," Svengali and 
his Fechterian Hamlet. 

The American stage is rich, too, in actors capable of mak- 
ing marvelous facial changes, and many women are artists 
enough to sink their vanity and with the aid of paint and pow- 
,red turn their pretty selves into veritable caricatures and hags. 

Richard Mansfield's work on the stage has been much 
enhanced by the study and care he has given to his "make-ups." 
Not a little of the wonderful success he made the night he 
first appeared in "A Parisian Romance" was due to the artistry 
he brought to bear in painting his face to represent that de- 
crepit and disgraceful old rake, the Baron Chevrial, while the 
physical transformations he made in shedding the skin of the 
suave Dr. Jekyll for that of the diabolical Mr. Hyde have been 
the admiration of countless theatregoers. His last portrait of 
Ivan the Terrible was fully its equal in ghastly and repulsive 
strength. 

W. H. Thompson, Wilton Lackaye, whose Svengali more 
that realized the hypnotist that Du Maurier drew ; David 
Warfield, whose graphic portraits of the Ghetto are life-like 
in their every suggestion ; Elita Proctor Otis, who hideously 
realized the Widow Frochard ; Jacob Adler, the distinguished 
Jewish tragedian; Tyrone Power, who reincarnated Judas 
Iscariot, and William Norris, are all players who show what 
patient skill and intelligence can do in giving versimilitude to 
their author's creatons. 

There are many instances where a clever "make-up" has 
deceived even experienced actors familiar with all the tricks of 
the business. Joseph Jefferson, seeing Wilton Lackaye for the 
first time in "The Children of the Ghetto," could not be brought 
to believe that the apparently aged actor was a man barely in 
his forties, and J. E. Dodson tells this story: "When I was 
playing the Jew in 'After Dark,' I made up the nose to suit 
the part. One night at the close of the performance I was 
sent for by a Jewish gentleman who wished to meet me. I 
divested myself of my 'make-up' and went to him, saying: 
'Well, sir, I am Mr. Dodson ; what can I do for you ?' He 
replied : 'I want Mr. Dodson, the actor.' 'I am he.' 'No, no,' 
he rejoined, placing his finger on his nose, 'he is one of us.' " 

Edward Fales Coward. 
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COMIC OPERAS, OPERETTAS and SKETCHES 

WRITTEN AND DESIGNED BY ARTHUR A. PENN EXPRESSLY 

for Amateur Production 

BY SCHOOLS. COLLEGES, SOCIAL AND FRATERNAL SOCIETIES OF ALL KINDS 

These works are neither amateurish in construction nor childish in theme ; Mr. 
Penn is a writer of long experience in professional productions; has made a life study 
of the kind of material that intelligent amateurs demaufl. Easy and economical to 
put on without in the least degree affecting their sterling worth and brilliant 
effectiveness. No royalties to pay when produced hy amateurs. 

THE LASS OF LIMERICK TOWN— Eomantic Comic Opera in Two Acts; 9 m, 5 f 
and Chorus — 21 Mmical numbers — Delightful and Sprightly story. 

YOKOHAMA MAID — Japanese Comic Opera in Two Acts; 6 m, 5 f and Chorus — 
17 Musical numhers — Most successful of its kind America has ever produced. 

CAPTAIN CROSS BONES — Comic Opera in Two Acts; 7 m, 5 f and Chorus — 
22 Musical numbers — Amusing and ingenious plot — Beplete with melody and color. 

MAM'ZELLE TAPS — A Romantic Military Operetta in a Prologue and Two Acts; 
7 m, 5 f and Chorus — 23 Musical Numbers — Fascinating and picturesque romanec 
of the Great War— Wonderful Score. 

THE CHINA SHOP — Chinese Opera in Two Acts; 7 m. 5 f and Chorus — 19 
Musical numbers — Whimsical story. Clever lyrics and sparkling music make this an 
ideal entertainment. 

LIBRETTO AND VOCAL SCORE OF EACH^Complete $1.50. 

STAGE DIRECTOR'S BOOK OF EACH— $1.00. 

ORCHESTRATIONS CAN BE RENTED. 

THE LADIES AID — Female characters only. A musical satire in one act. No 
scenery required. Thirteen speaking and singing characters, chorus. Ad Lib. Vocal 
score and libretto, complete, $1.00. Orchestra parts for rental. 

RICHMAN. POORMAN, BEGGARMAN, THIEF— Male Quartet. Filled with de- 
lightful satire that will keep an audience laughing throughout. 75c. 

THE BARGAIN HUNTERS — ^Lively one-act musical satire. (4 m, 5 f) chorus 
Ad Lib. The theme, bargain-hunting craze in witty dialog, and pretty melodies. 
Price 75c. Orchestra parts for rental. 

SKETCHES FOR VOCAL QUARTETS 

STRIKING MATCHES— Mixed Quartette (soprano, alto, tenor and baritone or bass). 
Highly original, humorous and laughable, with charmingly effective and melodious 
music. 75c. 

BACHELORS AND BENEDICTS— Male Quartet, Octet, or for glee club. A laugh- 
able short sketch for men. 75c. 

THE TRUTH POTION — A unique and entirely original musical sketch for ladies 
quartet. 75c. 

WHEN THE LIGHTS ARE LOW— Mixed Quartet and one baritone. The predomin- 
ating theme in this sketch is love. The subject is presented in a mock sentimental 
manner, producing laughter and applause. 75e. 

FREE — Descriptive Booklet Giving All Details; Cast Musical Numbers and a 
Complete Synopsis of the above. 

A Valuable Guide For Amusement Managers. 
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MINSTREL PROPERTIES AND REQUISITES J 



NOTE-PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 

GREASE PAINTS — ^Large size box assorted grease paints contains the following 
colors: Two sliades of flesh, one crimson, one white, one carmine and a color for 
shading wrinkles. Price, $1.50. , 

Small size box assorted grease paints, contains the following colors: Two flesh, 
one crimson, one gray, one white, one carmine and one black. Price, $1.23. 

"CREST" BURNT CORK— This is not a grease or paint but "burnt cork." The 
kind that is used by all topliners, prepared from best ingredients, perfectly harm- 
less, applied easily and is removed with soap and water. Price, per box, 75c. 

"CREST" WASH-UP SOAP-:— Quick change cleanser from black to white instantly. 
Nothing better made. Price, 40c. per package. . 

BONES — Rosewood, 7 inches Per Set $ .75 

Ebony, 7 inches Per Set 1.00 



CLAPPERS — Metal Uammer— Double Per Pair 
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MINSTREL END COLLARS-:-An absolute necessity for 
all "end men." We malte a particular specialty in the 
manufacture of these collars and guarantee their quality. 
.They are made from the best 3-ply linen, laundered 
and ready for use. Being thoroughly washable, they 

are good for many performances, and will withstand well perspiration and hard wear. 

We can supply all sizes, from 14 to 17, including half sizes, by return mail. 

Price. 75c. each. 

BOSOMS OR DICKEYS— For Minstrel End or 
Commcdians. — These are reliable Dickeys made of 
> stilf white paper. All ready for instant use. 
I'rice. 25c. each or two for 40c. 

TAMBOURINES— 8 inch $1.50 

10 inch 2.00 

MINSTREL TIES — Another novelty that we exclusively make up for 
the special accommodation of our patrons. As seen in the illustration, 
they are just the thing to match the llinstrel End Collar and to 
materially aid the appearance of the first part. Made of flrst-class 
goods, in Ked, White, Yellow, Green, .Tan, Purple, Orange, Black and 
Blue. Special attached neckband and catch that is easy to adjust. Price, $1.00. 

MINSTREL AND OTHER WIGS — Our Wigs have always given satisfaction. They 
are made of the best materials, and fit well and easily. Please note that we do 
NOT KENT Minstrel Wigs. All prices given here include postage. Extra well made 
Negro Wigs for Minstrel Circle, $1.50 each; Plain Negro Wigs for Minstrel Circle, 
per dozen, $15.00; Negro Wigs with parting, $3.00 each; Eccentric Wigs for End 
Men, $4.00 each; Negro Crop for Monologists, $5.00 each. 

There is no style of wig we cannot supply. Describe wig you want and character 

for which it is required, together with size of hat you wear, and we will quote you 

prices by return mail. We also sell Moustaches and Eyebrows for any style character. 
Crepe Hair in all shades. Price, 50c. per half yard. 

STAGE DIAMONDS — ^Made In three styles. Price, 75c. each. To find measure- 
ment for ring, place a piece of paper, 1/3 of an inch in width around the finger 
and cut to measure. Paste the tip of it on your order. 
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Minstrel and Vaudeville Sketches 

By Harry Newton Price, 35c each. Postpaid. 



SALLIE AND SAMailE— A comedy Rube skit. One male, one fe- 
male. For two Rube "Kids" no better vehicle tlian this cleverly 
written little sketch of country life can be imagined. Suitable 
songs and dances may be introduced ad lib. 

IN A CABARET— A comedy cross-fire act. One male, one female. 
A brilliant duolog rich in humor betvi'een a young widow and a 
man aijout town. A laugh in every line. 

CASEY THE INVENTOR — A vaudeville comic. One male, one 
female. 

THE IJIMIGRANT INSPECTOR— A comedy talkfest. Two males. 
A characteristic skit introducing a tramp who poses as a tJ. S. 
Inspector and holds up a German immigrant. A laugh from start 
to finish. Character men will fairly revel in this ludicrous 
episode. 

THE MORNINO AFTER THE NICfHT BEFORES— A Comedy In 
one act. Three males, one female. Josh Slinger, having spent a 
convivial evening with the "boys," wakes up in the morning to 
find he has brought home a total stranger, one Broadway Walker, 
and doesn't know what to do with him. To complicate matters, 
he has forgotten the excuse he phoned to his wife, explaining his 
absence. Mrs. Slinger demands an accounting of his last night's 
whereabouts, and some very funny situations arise,, ending with 
a climax. 

THE ACTOR AND THE JANITOR— A comedy novelty skit. Two 
males. In this clever sketch an actor attempts to give a vaude- 
ville act in a ten-cent theatre. He is so bad that the janitor 
comes on to the stage and remonstrates. The dialog is witty 
throughout, and the audience is kept in one continuous peal of 
laughter. 

A JACK AND A QUEEN— Comedietta in one act. Time, 15 minutes. 

Two males and one female. 
THE SPIRIT OF CAPTAIN KiDD— Vaudeville playlet in two 

scenes. Time, 15 minutes. Two males. The absurd adventures 

of Timothy McSorley, an Irish laborer, and Hi Grass, a regular 

rube. 
ROSE OF MEXICO— Comedy-dramatic playlet of Mexican life. 

Time, 20 minutes. One male and one female. 

TWO GIEI.S AND HIM— Comedy classic in one scene. Time, 15 
minutes. One male and two females. There is a vein of exqui- 
site sentiment running through this particularly appealing chap- 
ter from real life. Two good-natured chorus ladies find them- 
selves stranded at a little depot with five cents between them and 
no way of getting back home, unless by walking. Timothy Mc- 
Duff, the fender-hearted old station agent, hears of their sad 
plight and spends his earnings, wi5h which he was going to buy 
a phonograph, to pay their way to the city. 

Send 2 Cent Stamp for Complete Catalog. 
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After-Pieces, Mock Trials, Burlesques, 
Sketches, Etc. 

By Frank Dumont — Price, 35c each. Postpaid. 



DOCTOR LOW-RKNTS SURGERY,; (Loreiiz) or, THE CO-RE-IN 
TWINS — A farce In one act. Three males, one lemale. An ex- 
ceedingly funny act. Can be played In white or black face. 

DR. HIPP, THE HYPNOTIZER — One-act sketch. Six males, 
three females. Not necessary for much description, excepting 
to call attention to the many excruciating funny situations that 
present themselves In a burlesque oi) "hypnotizing." Laugh suc- 
ceeds laugh, "rapid fire" like, and the climax — a volcanic eruption 
of "Ha, Ha's." 

THE FIVE-CENT BARBER SHOP— Negro sketch In one act. Six 
males, one female. Without doubt a "button buster" ; screaming 
situations from start to finish. Makes a rousing afterpiece to a 
minstrel show. Can be played in white or black face. To be ef- 
fective the action must be quick. All good parts. 

A HARIVII.ESS FLiIRTATION — An excellent sketch for one come- 
dian and one comedienne. Scene — antechamber of the ballroom 
of a hotel. A husbnad's rush to attend a masquerade alone, falls 
through his losing a friend's letter which discloses the whole 
plot. The letter falls Into the hands of his trusting wife, and 
to lure him, "two play at the' game." 

AltUSING THE BABY — A sketch in one act. Three male charac- 
ters. Talk about poor, hen-pecked husbands! This lively act 
portrays "one of the boys" getting it squarely "in the neck." 

AVTOUOBII.E CRAZY — Burlesque in one scene. Eight males, one 
female. A successful, up-to-date burlesque, which calls for vig- 
orous action all around. It is always received with tumultuous 
applause. 

WIREIiESS TEa,EGRAPHY — Seven or more males. A funny 
sketch or finale with a scientific background. The colored Mar- 
coni engages a confederate to represent the "wireless" in a 
demonstration given before a group of scientific men, with sen- 
sational results. 

Dumont's Minstrel Burlesques on Shakes- 
pearian Plays 

This Series of Burlesques has become famous. Ludicrous 

situations and the funniest dialog imaginable. 

Price, 35c each. 

HAM (OM) L,ET, PRINCE OF DUNKIRK— Ten males, 2 females. 
One-act burlesque on "Hamlet." A roar from start to finish. 

JULIUS SNBIEZEK, THE SNOOZER— Six or more males, one fe- 
male. One-act burlesque on "Julius Caesar." Replete with 
screaming situations. 

SKY-I.ARK; OB, THE MERCHANT OR VEJf-IS-IT— Six or more 
males, one female. One-act burlesque on the "Merchant of Ve- 
nice." Excruciatingly funny. 

RICHARD THE THREE TIMES— Five Or more males, two fe- 
males. One-act burlesque on "Rlciard III." Very grotesque. 
One of Mr. Dumont's best efforts. 

O'THELLO AND DAR'S-DE-MONEY— Four or more males, two 
females. Burlesque on "Othello." 

BOAMY-E-OWe; and JUL,IA-ATE— Seven or more males, two fe- 
males. One-act burlesque on "Romeo and Juliet." The famous 
"balcony scene" is a scream. 

Send 2 Ceat Stamp tor Complete Cata log;. 

M. WITMARK & SONS 

Dept.37 1650 Broadway, New York. 




AMATEUR MINSTREL LITERATURE 

THE WITMARK 
AMATEUR MINSTREL GUIDE 

and 
BURNT CORK ENCYCLOPEDIA 

The only book of its kind ever" published. All the vonim 
and uncertainties that might otherwise attend a plan to put 
on a minstrel show are immediately and pleasantly remored 
by reference to the helpful pages of this splendid compilation 
of ideas, suggestions and material. Price $1.50. 
^'. T ' DIALECT COMEDIAN 

A book 'of gags stories, iokes, in everj' popular dialect. Written aa thes 
should be. Price 350.^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ DISCOURSES 
Monologa with real "Darkey" flavor, accent and peculiaritlea of speecb. 

''''"' «*"■ PHUNNY PUNS 

Just the thinB you want; Literally a book "with a laugh in everj line." 

f^'" =«"■ BURNT CORK 

Probably tJie best-known and most sought-after minstrel gag and loke book 
on the market. Its author and compiler is the famous Frank Dumont. Price 50c. 
THE WITMARK GAG AND JOKE BOOK 
A collection of witticisms and funny stories, oontamlng the dream of burner 
and mirth-provoking repartee. Price 50o. 

GET-BACKS 
Dualog for two comedians. Price 35c- 
GIVE AND TAKE 
•"Hat" Dialog for two comedians. Price 35o- 
THE BUSINESS END OF A MINSTREL SHOW 
The inside facts regarding the direction and management of a minstrel show, 
apart from the actual program and performers— hints about every detail reQUirmg 
attention before the curtain. Price 50c. 

STUMP SPEECHES 

Without dcubt it is as fine a collection of monologs and comio lectures as 

have ever appeared between the covers of a single volume. Price 500. 

THE WITMARK MINSTREL OVERTURES 

Opening and Closing Choruses 

No more popular feature has ever been published in connection with Minstrelsy 

than the world-famous WITMAEK and CREST Overtures, Opening Choruses and 

Finales. Ever since the appearance of the first, some years ago, the demand 

for them haa grown,, until today they are practically indispensable to every 

Minstrel organization that wants a real, live, applause-bringing opening or 

closing. The arrangement of these overtures is simple and effective in the 

extreme. Full instructions are given with each. These instructions, which 

include all sorts of business, are easily followed and insure a fine rendering 

if properly carried out. A Minstrel Entertainment that opens with one of 

these Overtures is assured of success from the start. It puts performers and 

audience in instant good humor. Nowhere else in the world is there published 

anything to equal these splendid arrangements: we are the only house issuing 

any such specialties. Among amateur minstrels today, the WITMARK OPENING 

AND CLOSING CHOBUSBa are as todispensahlo to success aa the use of 

burnt cork itself. 

THE 9 WITMARK MINSTREL OVERTURES 
Nos. 1, 2. 3, 4. 5, 6. 7, S and 9. 
THE g CREST MINSTREL OVERTURES 
OUR STATES— OLD PLANTATION DATS— IN THE LA ND O T COTTON- 
IN THE LAND OF THE FREE— DEAR OLD IRELAND— IN THE FAB EAST— 
ON THE CAMPUS and ALL ABOUT GIRLS. 

POSTPAID PRICES OF THE WITMARK AND CREST OVERTURES 

Complete Vocal Score (words, music and full Instructions) Each $1.25 

Voice Parts Each .35 

Small Orchestration Each 1.50 

Full Orchestration Each 8.00 

NOTE — Orchestrations do not include piano accompaniment, tbo vocal score 
can be used for this purpose. 

FOR FULL DETAILS AND CONTENTS OP THE ABOVE, SEND FOR OUS 20 PAGE 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG, ALSO COMPLETE LIST OF PLATS, SKETCHES, MONO- 
LOGS, OPERETTAS AND ACCESOKIES FOR ALL SORTS OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ENCLOSE STAMP FOE MAILING. 

M. WITMARK & SONS 

DEPT. 37 '650 BROADWAY NEW YORK 



